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Adoptions 


FOR 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The School Committee of Cambridge, 
Mass., adopted for use in the Public 
Schools, in October, 1902, 


THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS 


and on July 2, 1903, 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


RITCHIE’S FABULAE FACILES 


For First Latin Reading. A new and thoroughly revised edition. By Professor Joun 
C. Kirtianp, Jr., Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H. 12mo. 149 pages. With Notes, 
Synopses, Colored Frontispieve and other Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


By E. Wyarr-Davies, M.A., Cambridge University. 12mo, 555 pages. $1.10. With 
Maps and Chronological Tables, and a summary of chief events at the end of each 
chapter. 


ELEMENTARY PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


A First Book in Botany, for High and Secondary Schools. By Danie, Trempty Mac- 
Doueéar, Ph,D., Director of the Laboratories, New York Botanical Garden. 12mo. 
150 pages. $1.20. 


GREEK HISTORY 


By Avice Zimmern, Cambridge University. 12mo. 397 pages. With Illustrations and 
Maps, eight colored. $1.00. 


LITTLE GOLDEN HOOD 


And other Fairy Stories, taken from Lang’s Infant Fairy Readers. Edited by Mrs. 
Hever and Lois Bares for Primary Grades. Cloth. 12mo. 164 pages. 30 cents. 


LONGMANS’ BRIEFER GRAMMAR 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of this elementary technical grammar for the 
fifth and sixth grades, to be announced immediately. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston : 14 Beacon St. Chicago; 203 Michigan Blvd. 


TEACHING FRENCH 


THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 ) Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 

Livre des Enfants. Mlustrated. Cloth.......... 50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages......+..--++-+ $1.50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants, Illus. Cloth..... -75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth..........++ 1.00 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo. Clot: , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French. 12m0. 75 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAAT R. JENKINS 


85iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE...........---.-+- (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, Providence, 
R.I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees, 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. By GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New YorK; 43 E. tgth St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


HEN SCHOOL I8 OUT, and you want to write to your b apg igleimencte 
what is nicer, easier, or more of a delight, than to use one of . 


STUB PENS 


as 239 Chancellor, 313 Probate, 314 Relief, 312 Judges’ Quill, or 442 Jackson Stub? 


Of course, the Stationer has them. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. Works! Gaindem 


Why is it that when one gets thoroughly acquainted 
with the Dixon PeEncILs, they never want any others ? 
There must be some good reason for this. Shall we 
tell you? It is because they combine the finest quality 
of intensely black graphite with perfectly straight- 


grained cedar. This is the whole story. 
JOSEPH DIXON 


THE PENCIL THAT ONE NEVER FORGETS 


If you are interested in these things, mention this 
publication and we will send samples, together with 
our complete school catalogue illustrated in color. 
It will help you in selecting the right pencil for work 
in your own schools. 


CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 


BY SIR ROBERT BALL. 


Of all the fundamental problems that 
can engage our attention, earth-history is 
certainly one of the most interesting and 
instructive. By combined efforts, physi- 
cists and geologists are gradually press- 
ing onward in the study of the later parts 
of that history. It is rather the earlier 
chapters connected with the majestic 
phenomena of the evolution of the solar 
system from the primeval nebulae which 
are of such transcendent importance from 
our pre.cut point of view. We expect to 
elucidate tne history of our own system 
by the cl.se examination of other systems 
in remote parts of the universe which, at 
this momeui, are passing through phases 
parallel to thuse through which in succes- 
sive ages uur own system has passed. 

The advances of modern astronomy 
have wrought a revolution. Photography 
has provided us with a wealth of infor- 
mation, compared with which our former 
knowledge of the nebulous contents of the 
heavens may be regarded as but little 
more than infinitesimal. We are now 
provided with exquisite illustrations of 
innumerable systems in distant regions 
of space, and many of these systems are 
doubtless analogous to our own system of 
sun and planets. It would be unreason- 
able to doubt that the various stages in 
the evolution of the sun and planets have 
their parallels in the stages of other sys- 
tems at this moment in process of forma- 
tion. Just as our woodlands give us oak 
trees at every age, from the sprouting 
acorn to the magnificent piece of timber, 
so does the universe show us nebulae in 
every stage of evolution from the barely 
discernible haze of ligat through the 
clearly-defined spiral on to the finished 
system of independent bodies. 

We have recently learned, to the im- 
measurable astonishment of astronomers, 
that the spiral nebulae in the heavens 
are so numerous that, next to the fixed 
stars themselves, the spiral nebulae are 
the most characteristic objects in the uni- 
verse. We are told from the Lick Ob- 
servatory that these wonderful objects 
abound in scores of thousands. They are 
found in every conceivable variety of size 
and degree of development. We have the 
best reasons for believing that the solar 
system—sun and earth and planets—did 
itself once form a spiral nebulae. In the 
course of untold myriads of years this 
nebula gradually condensed, the outer 
portions of it formed the planets, while 
the central and by far the larger part be- 
came the sun. 

The problem for astronomy during the 
next twenty years is to learn from the 
spiral nebulae everything that they can 


-tell us. This would be a task of the 


greatest dignity and importance were it 
only from the intrinsic majesty of the 
spiral nebulae themselves. But its im- 
portance is seen to be of a far higher 
order when it is recognized that the study 
of these objects is the clue and the only 
clue to the earlier chapters in the history 
of the solar system. No more magniiicent 
field for contemplation has ever been 
opened to the student of nature.—Ab- 
stract. 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPOT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EASILY REACHED. 


Renowned as a summer resort and fa- 
mous for its fishing, Lake Winnepesau- 
kee seems to hold sway as the most popu- 
lar section of New Hampshire. Indeed, it 
would be approaching the impossible to 
select another spot where such ideal feat- 
ures enter into the making up. Environ- 
ments not beautiful, but simply magnifi- 
cent; in the distance the White Moun- 
tains, with their Titan king, Mt. Wash- 
ington, looks down with the neighboring 
Mt. Madison close by its side. And en- 
joyment, there is something to amuse one 
all the time; first a coaching party 
through the neighboring towns, then a 
hop at this or that hotel, a paddle in the 
canoe, a fishing expedition in the direc- 
tion of Annisquam, or that famous trip, 
the sixty-mile sail over the lake on the 
steamer Mt. Washington. Do you seek a 
delightful haven on the lake? Well, only 
choose, for you have Weirs, Wolfboro, 
Alton, Alton Bay, Centre Harbor, and 
Bear Island, and other beautiful islands; 
all these resorts reached in a short while 
by drive or sail. Lake Winnepesaukee is 
only two hours’ ride from Boston on the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and the round 
trip rate for the summer is $4.50 to Weirs 
or Wolfboro, and $4.00 to Alton Bay. 
Board at hotels or farm houses from 
$5.00 up, 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking in any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expert »n one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete c&rd- index 
makes entire contents available. Send-us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber a discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 
THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private os in New England. 
A 


ress 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. andTkt, Agt. RBOBTON, 


The 


REAL 


UNIQUE IDEA 


NEWSPAPER 
IN 
FOR 
JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


ADDITIONAL 


STEAM POWER 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Samples free. 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


who are now using it. 


there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tur LittLe 
Curonice as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘* Suggestions nthe Use 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tur Lirr_e Curonicip in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


who will give the paper a trial in her school 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New England Agents. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


4 


year are greater than 


j of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season, 


Calls for next 
ever before. Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change. 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 

MONTHS by sendin ne NE 

subsoription. 
;NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
2-A Beacon Boston, Mass. 


Sees to the JOURNAL can 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


| 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’ 
subscription free, 


N. E, PUBLISHING CO. 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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Journal of Hducation 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. ¢ 
Weekly. . . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 
clubs of three or more “peat age 2.00 a year 
renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 
43 K. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29.A Beacon Street. 


~  NEPENTHE. 
0 drug, too friendly to be found within 
Dispensary or medical resource, 
That quaffed expels the sense of woe or sin, 
And gives to memory a painless course! 


Could I but banish from my record stained 
All recollection of obnoxious deed, 

Of work or word that human heart hath pained, 
Of tares to other waysides giving seed; 


1 would not ask oblivion of the pain 

Or heartache sore received from others’ blame, 
Or losses suffered that secured them gain, 

Or tales that sparing them assailed my name. 


For, unto every woe that I felt sole 
Would come the recollection’s healing balm 
Of conscious merit, whose full golden bowl 
Shall cure, more than nepenthe draughts can calm. 


And I reflect that each remembered ill, 
If well repented and forsaken quite, 
Becomes a stimulus my life to fill : 
With deeds which unto good more souls incite 


O base nepenthe, that would merge the woe, 
And leave no buoy to mark the hidden wreck! 

Let mem’ry beacon wrong and plainly show 
What dangers threaten the too trustful deck. 


Forget the sorrow and so dull the joy 
That follows sweetly after pain relieved? 
‘Twould thus the true delights of earth destroy, 
And Eden leave, with damage unretrieved. 5 
A. D. 5. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Francis W. Parker, Chicago: In writing the 
first word the child begins spelling in the only true 
Way. 

Princrpan E, L, Meap, High School, Milton, 
Mass.: The best way to teach good manners, hon- 
esty and integrity is to possess them. 


State SuPERINTENDENT W. R. Ranaer, Ver- 
mont: We cannot have good schools, as a rule, in 
unsightly and unhealthful schoolhouses and grounds. 


PrEstIDENT THwina, Western Reserve University 
The men whom I knew as my fellow students in 
college who have succeeded the best were those who 
had that prime, that almost indefinable quality 
which we call life. Spontaneity, vigor, judgment, 
alertness, aptness, manliness, purity, righteousness 
were their qualities. 


Prestpent Davip Starr Jorpan: The scholar 
in the true sense is the man or woman for whom the 
schools have done their best. The scholar knows 
Some one thing thoroughly, and can carry his knowl- 
edge into action. With this he must have such 
knowledge of related subjects and of human life as 
will throw this spevial knowledge into proper per. 
spective. Anything less than this is not scholarship. 
The man with knowledge and no perspective is a 
crank, a disturber of the peace, who needs a guardian 
‘o make his knowledge useful. The man who has 
common sense, but no special training, may be a fair 
citizen, but he can exert little influence that makes 
for Progress. There may be a wisdom not of books, 
but it can be won by no easy process. To gain wis- 
dom or skill, in school or out, is education. To do 
‘nything well requires special knowledge, and this 
's scholarship, whether attained in the university or 
'n the school of life. It is the man who knows that 
has the right to speak, 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES VII. 


IN IOWA. 
[ Editorial.] 

Two years ago Iowa was to me practically an un- 
known state. Though I had crossed it sixty times, 
and by every one of the six main lines, there were 
but two cities that I knew well. To-day there are 
twenty-six cities with which I am well acquainted 
and only two places of general interest that have 
not come within my range. With this comes a cor- 
responding acquaintance with the men and women 
who are making her history, with all of her industries 
and most of her institutions. If the two years had 
brought nothing else beyond the routine of office 
life it would have been a broadening of the horizon 
that was well worth while. 

Dr. Henry Sabin still stands forth as Iowa’s edu- 
cational chieftain. No other state in the Union has 
a man six years out of any office or position of whom 
all educators speak reverently and to whom they 
listen as to a prophet. 

Dr. Seerley, principal of the State Normal school 
at Cedar Falls, also occupies an exceptional position. 
Not since Dr. A. R. Taylor left Emporia, Kansas, 
has there been a man in any state whose relation 
to the teaching foree compares with that of Presi- 
dent Seerley. Tthere is but one normal. school in 
the state. He has been virtually its only president. 
Ile out-dates in service every college president in 
the state and every superintendent and high school 
principal, and he has moulded and fashioned educa- 
tional affairs without once breeding jealou-ies or 
creating factions. Who will match that record? 

Superintendent Young of Davenport also stands 
out with rare prominence. Combining his serviccs as 
a teacher and superintendent in one city he has no 
peer in the state. Not only has there never been a 
vote cast against him, but he has never had so much 
as a rival. Notwithstanding his years he has always 
been in the forefront with new ideas, and he has 
made Davenport the first city west of the Mississ- 
ippi in several important elements of progress, 
notably in the introduction of domestic science and 
manual training in the public schools. 


NO. I. 


The Joss of Dr. W. M. Beardshear is everywhere , 


commented upon. Fortunately, he was loved in 
life so that it is no mockery for all the educators of 
Iowa to praise him in his death. One of the bitter 
phases of his early departure is the fact that the 
time had come when the country was to know and 
appreciate him as Towa already did. All too little 
was made of his memory at Boston, but there seemed 
to be no help for it. 

Hon. R. C. Barrett’s failure to break the tyranny 
of political tradition of routine in office was a sur- 
prise. He had the press of the state, the party 
leaders, and the school men generally with him and 
the unknowing assumed that he would have a fourth 
term, and he did hold up the state convention for 
four ballots, but only to see James F. Riggs of Sig- 
ourney bow him out of the convention. Mr. Barrett 
made a good fight, but Mr. Riggs and his friends 
knew how to watch and take chances, and as soon 
as the delegates once wavered they knew how to 
make them appreciate a good thing, and all school 
people will rally around Mr. Riggs as did the dele- 
gates. He is an admirable man, public-spirited, 
thrifty, manly, business-like, a good speaker, and a 
good administrator. He will be a leader in the state 
and will attract attention from outside. It is a 
privilege to know such a man in his home, with his 
team, and among his teachers. 

Mr. Riggs is a man who does things and does not 
wait to find something to do. Anybody can do the 
thing that has to be done if it comes his way, but 
Mr. Riggs finds occasion to do things and does 
them, For example, in Sigourney, a town of less 


than 2,000 inhabitants, in a high school not un- 


usually large, he had the senior class this year pub- 
lish a history of Keokuk county as its graduation 
exercise. It is said to be the best county history in 
the state. One would certainly look a long time to 
find one more readable. Each member of the grad- 
uating class took some phase of the history of the 
county and wrote it up for a class day essay, and 
Mr. Riggs printed them at his own expense, selling 
a twenty-five-cent book for ter. cents. It would 
not be strange if the Sigourney idea should outlive 
Governor Cummins’s “Iowa idea.” 

Jowa’s promise is in her young men. Her county 
superintendents are mostly young, with pluck and 
push and aspiration. I would not know where to 
match for their years eight men as progressive, cour- 
ageous and enterprising, as the county superinten- 
dents at Dubuque, Davenport, Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge, Onawa, Nevada, Sigourney, and Marengo, 
young men who are doing heroic things. It were 
a pleasure to paragraph each of them, ibut they are 
said to be only samples of the new men in the coun- 
ties of Iowa. They are educational and not po- 
litical in their make-up, and they seek the office 
early as a stepping stone to professional advance- 
ment and not as a place of retirement. Every one 
of these men is making a record in something. With 
one it is the universal increase in salaries, with an- 
other it is breaking the record in reading circle zeal, 
with another it is the kindling of public interest in 
every school district in the county through a tri- 
county rivalry in scholarship tests, with another it is 
the cleaning up of rural school grounds and out- 
buildings, with another it is constant improvemen. 
in scholarship and character of the teachers, with 
another it is the spurring on of pupils to get a higher 
education than the county provides. 

The man who sits in his city or collegiate office 
and theorizes as to what ought to be has slight grasp 
of the present situation. There are more good 
things being done in the schools to-day than were 
ever dreamed of in any man’s philosophy. 

A E. Winship. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND, 
Tea:her of Pedagogy, San Jose Normal School. 


The school of to-day stands in no greater contrast 
to the school of the olden time than in method of 
controlling pupils. The old-time teacher sat on his 
throne, the very embodiment of authority, and with 
thumps over the knuckles of the children, and lashes 
with a tough switch, rigidly enforeed his injunction 
to “sit still” and “learn” a word for word recitation 
from a dry text-book. Woe to the unlucky young- 
ster who invited the wrath of the lynx-eyed tyrant 
by allowing his eyes to stray from writing-book or 
reader. The whole attitude of the teacher in the 
primitive school bespeaks the strained relation be- 
tween him and pupil, and the strained state of mind 
in which the average boy drudged at his repugnant 
task. 

The severity of the discipline in the early school 
is largely traceable to the old-time feeling that ani- 
mal spirits in children are to ‘be suppressed, in order 
to give the spiritual nature an opportunity to grow. 
Out of this idea of suppression of the physical nature 
grew the idea that in the application of the rod and 
the consequent breaking of the child’s spirit were to 
be developed the prime conditions for the child’s 
mental growth. 

The pioneer educational reformer, Montaigne, was 
the first to strike a blow at this kind of school dis- 
cipline. Montaigne had been educated under the 
personal supervision of his father, who was extremely 
kind in his instruction of the son. The natural in- 
stincts of the boy were appealed to and in order that 
he might begin each day in perfect tranquillity of 
mind the boy was awakened in the morning with 
strains of soft music. Thus Montaigne grew up in 


an atmosphere of kindness, and this kindness he 
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made the basis of his theory of discipline. He pro- 
posed to lure the child by means of what he called a 
“sweet-severe mildness,” to a study-task by offering 
him the sweets of experience. He would woo the 
child gently into those healthful mental attitudes 
which the old school tried to secure by harsh 
methods. 

Montaigne did not understand all the possibilities 
of his doctrine. He did not see that on the same 
principle that pleasureable experiences are a valuable 
means of education, it is also possible, by leading 
the pupil to feel the painful reaction of wrong- 
doing, to secure improvement in the child’s moral 
life. 

It remained for Rousseau to bring out clearly the 
latter principle. Rousseau claimed that the true 
method of discipline is the natural. He would 
make the punishment to follow the offense as a nat- 
ural consequence. According to Rousseau’s prin- 
ciple, a truant pupil, for example, having lost, be- 
eause of absence, a certain amount of school work, 
is required to make up after school even more time 
and work than he had lost by the truancy. 

It will be seen that Rousseau’s conception of dis- 
cipline renders it necessary for the teacher who 
would use it to study every offense, and fit to it the 
punishment that will best react upon the child. 
Several difficulties arise in the practical application 
of the principle. In many cases no perfectly 
natural punishment can be found to react upon the 
child. Hence, the teacher is forced to devise arti- 
ficial punishment. Between these artificial devices 
and the offense, the child is liable to see no relation. 
it is im such cases as these that the personality of 
the teacher can play an important part. If the 
punishment consists in reproof, the fact that the 
child has faith in the teacher’s judgment and cares 
to model his own action upon the teacher’s action 
will often bring about the desired change of attitude 
m the pupil. 

Again, should the natural consequence in some 
cases be allowed to follow a wrong-doing, the result 
becomes disastrous to the child. Thus a teacher 
would scarcely wish to permit her boys to climb trees 
about the school yard until an arm or leg is broken 
before using her authority to stop the sport; nor 
would she permit her children to wade in the water 
in rainy weather until several get severe colds be- 
fore making a regulation to cover the case. It is 
evident that a clear appeal to the reasoning powers 
of the pupil must be made to suffice in these cases. 
In general, however, the natural law as stated by 
tousseau will go far as a basis for the rationaliza- 
tion of school discipline. 

Herbert Spencer has enlarged upon the ideas of 
Rousseau, analyzing scientifically the tendencies and 
influences bearing upon child life. Spencer holds 
that there are two classes of these influences, the 
one hereditary and in the main tending to draw the 
child back to the level of the civilization of his 
savage ancestors of centuries ago; the other environ- 
ment tending to uplift him to the level of ideal civ- 
ilization. ‘lhe problem in discipline, then, is to erad- 
icate evil hereditary tendencies or habits and to put 
in their place new and better habits. The real prob- 
lem is the generation in the child of newer and bet- 
ter attitudes of mind. In other words, it is to bring 
it about that the child respond rationally to law. 

These newer and better habits of action are to be 
the outgrowth of better, fuller, and richer life ex- 
periences, and bring with them newer and higher 
pleasurable emotions. In fact, with the child’s 
moral conversion, there is first an emotional up- 
heaval, then a restoration of emotional equilibrium 
with its resultant growth. 

When the child finds his impulses checked, his 
selfish instincts cause him to rebel against what 
seems an unreasonable interference with his free- 
dom. He instinctively becomes angry. The young- 
est infant when crossed shows this characteristic 
attitude. This is the first step in the infant’s moral 
evolution. Sometimes there is a rapid return on the 
part of the child from the anger state of mind to 
his wonted equilibrium, which is a pleasurable state 
of mind; but some times a period of mental depres- 


{ Continued on page 133.) 


BY CLIFF AND MOOKLAND. 


One never tires of this Cape Ann scenery. As 
we wander over the moorlands, we are constantly 
reminded of Dandy Dinmont. Indeed, for some in- 
explicable reason, for we have never seen them, the 
paths that thread the thick copses hereabouts, sug- 
gest the borderland of Scotland, Andrew Fairser- 
vice, and other of Scott’s inimitable characters. 
We have, to be sure, no heath, but there is a very 
dense growth, about the height of a man, consisting 
of extremely various shrubbery, in which wild roses 
and clethra form a prominent feature. 

The roses, indeed, in their season rival in quantity 
those of the Vale of Cashmere. I have never, with 
one exception, seen any flower so abundant. The 
exception is in the case of the dandelions in the city 
of Fredericton, N. B. Vast carpets of solid yellow 
prevail there and to the people seem to present no 
phenomenon, though a marvel to a visitor. Whole 
acres of meadow land are golden with these superb 
weeds, 

‘* My tropics and mine Italy.” 

There is, moreover, a gilt edge to every roadway. 

But to return to the roses. Those of Gloucester, 
we recall, should as a matter of history, be white, 
whereas, we have here only the red rose of Lancaster. 
Every one is aware that the wild rose is ever more 
brilliant near the sea. ‘The reason of this has not 
been explained. Even the cultivated ones of New- 
port are renowned. With the same brilliancy of 
color here, the landscape in June must be a glory. 
At present only a stray blossom here and there—“the 
last rose of summer’—is left blooming alone. A 
myriad ripening hips tells of the departed splendor. 

At present the clethra, equally abundant, is rapidly 
coming into bloom. The air is fragrant with the 
sweet, spicy, and pure odor. Indeed, the plant al- 
ways seems a peculiarly clean one—among shrubs 
what a cat-bird is among his kind—a model of neat- 
ness and precision. With the exception of the witeh 
hazel it is about the last shrub to blossom, and is 
therefore full of sorrowful suggestion. Quite as 
handsome as any actual flowers are the crimson 
pompons of the glabrous sumac, very picturesque 
trees always, with their Dore-esque attitudes and 
pinnate, tropical foliage. And that reminds us to 
say that here on Cape Ann, the fruit of the ailan- 
thus assumes a deep red color as intense as that of 
the berries of mountain ash. I was quite deceived 
by it the first summer I was here. 

By and by, the sumac will hang out a thousand 
gorgeous banners like the drooping trophies in. some 
old cathedral. 

Elder abounds here, tco, though now out of bloom, 
and cornels and viburnums. Wild grape and the 
Virginia creeper, the clematis and the odorous 
ground nut, clamber or twine over the bushes 

As to herbaceous plants on the moors, they are 
simply legion. Some of these are, in August, very 
conspicuous. An early species of golden-rod, tall 
and smooth, with much-branched, one-sided racemes. 
very common. Soon the white-flowered species 
will catch up with it. Then there is the deep, royal 
purple of the vervain, the golden disks of hawk- 
weed, tall stems of purple thoroughwort or jo-pye 
weed, the gorgeous mauve of iron-weed, 
and the white wmbels of water hemlock. The 
latter is one of our most dangerous poisonous plants 
and should be known to every one. As a useful 
rule, eat no part of any plant resembling a parsley 
or carrot, when growing wild. 

It is time now to see the scarlet cardinals or the 
mysterious casket, lapis-lazuli in color, of the closed 
gentian. Minute examination reveals many smaller 
plants, like the red, clover-like, milk-wort, the cud- 
weed, and wild St. Johnsworts. 

It is always a red letter day when one finds a 
plant hitherto unknown to him. It may be common 
enough, too, only hitherto it has in some way es- 
eaped observation. One may never have visited a 
locality where it grows, although within his range. 

The fact that the plant is new to him, makes it 
almost too precious. It seems as if it might also 
be new to science, but one rarely finds now-a-days 
a flowering novelty. 

The other day we discovered on the border of a 


is 


fregh water pond near Cape Ann, a lot of a very 
delicate, pretty, red-flowered plant near our feet in 
the sand. At first it appeared like the maritime 
gerardia, but it turned out to be the hyssop-leaved 
loose-strife, or Lythrum hyssopifolium. We won- 
der never to have seen it before. —~ 

Speaking of “finds,” we have been interested in 
seeing here, on a waste lot in the very centre of 
Gloucester, the prickly lettuce, that most pestilent 
weed. Where is it not? 

At the fresh pond referred to above grow a lot of 
fluviatile or lacustrine plants of interest, pipe-woris, 
golden hyssop, bladder-worts, the two pond lilies, 
the water lobelia and the swamp loose-strife. 

But even more interesting are the things onc 
picks up by the shore itself. Here, among the loose 
rocks, grow great masses of angelica and of lovage, 
with broad umbels now in full fruit, whieh when in 
flower, must indeed ‘be showy. ‘They are four time, 
the size of any carrot cluster, and are elegant even 
now from their pose and their rich shades of brown 
The beach-pea, still in flower, scrambles among the 
larger pebbles, and even on the cliffs one finds the 
lovely brick-red flowers of the pimpernel or poor- 
man’s weather glass, and the little moss-like sagina 

Splendid, indeed, must be the maritime golden- 
rod a few weeks later. It grows in great sheaves 
along the shore, and with the maritime plantain, 
and the three-toothed potentilla, finds a foothold 
even on the storm-beaten rocks. 

With portfolio filled with ‘treasures, we scale some 
bold and weather-beaten cliff, and, fanned by ocean 
breezes, write up our notes or study our novelties. 
So runs the time away! 

Kast Gloucester. William Whitman Bailey. 

ZOLA ON EDUCATION. 

{The following extracts from Emile Zola’s latest 
work, ““T'ruth,” are worth reading, and give us 
right idea of the deceased novelist’s high purpose. | 

“Schooling, no dowbt, should have as its objects 
the culture of energy, the liberation, and exaltation 
of each individuality; a child must judge and ac: 
for himself alone, in order that as a man he may 
yield the sum total of his personal value. But will 
not the crop resulting from such intensive culture 
increase the common harvest of-all? Can a man 
create true glory for himself without contributing 
in one or another form to the happiness of others? 
Education necessarily tended to solidarity, to the 
universal attraction which was gradually blending 
mankind into one family. 

“Who cannot see that the triumphant nation of 
to-morrow will be that which defeats the others on 
the economic field, by reorganizing the conditions 
of human toil, and by bringing more justice and 
happiness to mankind? 

“It is necessary that science should tend towards 
justice, and bring to the future city of fraternity 1 
moral system of liberty end peace. 

“The highest role and the noblest in a democracy 
is that of the schoolmaster appointed to teach the 
humble, to train them to be happy citizens, the 
builders of the future city of justice and peace. 

“The heroic days of the Republic, when the neces- 
sity of secular and compulsory education had im- 
posed itself as the one sole possible basis of a fre 
and just democracy. 

“According to the worth of the schoolmaster, suc! 
is the worth of the school; and according to thie 
worth of the school, such is the worth of the 
parish.” 


Walter J. Ballard. 


GOLDENROD AND INSECTS. 


Did you ever count the number or number ©! 
kinds of insects found on a single cluster of golden- 
rod? Bee, bug and butterfly seem to have a speci:'! 
liking for this plant. Possibly the attraction is 10! 
wholly because of odor or nectar, but because this |: 
the most abundant flower of autumn. Certain it 1 
that no better corner for the entomological studen' 
can be found than a fence row or neglected field in 
which it has taken possession. 


Bessie Putnam. 
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LATEST FLORAL WONDER, 


No other flower can compare in extent of useful- 
ness with the Shasta Daisies.. Their first qualifica- 
tion is hardiness. ‘They can be grown out of doors 
hy everybody where it is not cold enough to kill oak 
irecs, Second, they are perennial, blooming better 
and more abundantly each season. Third, they can 
i multiplied rapidly by simple division, and they 
are not particular as to soil. Fourth, they bloom 
for several months. Fifth, the flowers are extremely 
large and graceful, averaging about a foot, often 


more, in cireumference, with three or more rows of 
petals of the purest glistening whiteness, on single. 
strong, stiff, wiry stems, nearly two feet in length. 
These “Shasta daisies” should not be confounded 
with the common “American field daisy” which 
scatter their seed broadeast. and in some localities 
have heeome a nuisance. Shasta daisies produce 
very little seed, but of very large size, and though 
the plants have been grown by millions each year, 
uot a self sown plant has ever appeared. 

The Shasta daisies have been produced by first 
combining the weedy but free flowering American 
species with the rather large, but coarse, Muropean 
species and the Japanese species, after which rigid 
sclection through a series of years produced the 
present wonderfully useful and beautiful strain. 
The blooms when eut remain perfectly fresh and in 
“ood condition for two weeks or more. 

BURBANK’S “SHASTA DAISIES.” 

He took the little daisy 

By the dusty roadside growing; 
He touched it with his magic wand, 

And set its petals blowing. 
From the dingy, ragged blossom 

(A weed of the weeds that grow) 
He made a stately flower, 

As white as the drifting snow. 
No longer by the roadsides, 

But in garden and mansion and hall, 
It sheds its queenly beauty, 

Admired and praised by all. 


It crowns each great occasion; 
To the fair bride lends its grace; 

And its delicate purity softens 
Even the dead, cold face. 


O, matchless Wizard, a lesson 

We would learn of your patience and art, 
That we, too, may make flowers 

From the weeds of the human heart. 


Taking the weeds of inaction 
That crowd in the dusty glooms, 
By loving thoughts and words and deeds 
Make character's snowy blooms. 
—Press Democrat. 


TOO OLD TO BE KISSED. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. - 

Experience teaches us to expect incidents of 
pathos and passion in travel, and also not to be 
surprised if there is a boy involved. 

There is a fascination in the conglomerate chat- 
acter of an unorganized party which chance throws 
together as were the occupants of the Yokahama, 
leaving Boston in early October for a six days’ trip 

to the Pacific coast by 
way of the, Canadian 
Rockies. The Imperial 
Limited closed its sea- 
son two days before, 
which not only bur- 
dened the Pacifie ex- 
press, but threw various 
classes and conditions 
together. It was soon 
apparent that the only 
interesting group con- 
sisted of the wife and 
boys of a ranchman of 
the province of Assini- 
boia, who were retufn- 
ing from a visit in the 
fast. The boys, eleven 
and five, though born in 
their far-away ranch 
home, were of good 
blood and showed ex- 
cellent breeding. 

The interest in this 
group was soon height- 
ened by Mrs. T’s speedy 
adoption of an English 
artist, a gentlewoman, 
who, though much 
traveled in Europe and 
the Orient, was in 
America for the first 
ume. The two women were lovers from the start 
and gave little heed to others. The boys,—well, 
thev were boys, and everybody knew them early. 

One afternoon Miss K. was painting a prairie fire 
in which all had taken interest. She may or may 
not be among the modern masters, I cannot say as 
to that, but she is more than an amateur, and is cer- 
tainly not immature. In half a million miles of 
travel in America, she is the first I have known 
whose brush does her bidding despite the twisting, 
rocking, quivering of the car. She caught the fierce 
glow of the event and revealed with weird effect the 
orange flames as they leaped in unbroken line into 
the high ochre-hued autumn grass for which they 
thirsted. The indigo black of the rolling hills 
whose verdure they had licked up in their march, 
the pearly white alkali lake bed in the foreground, 
and the eurling smoke toning down the glowing 
sunset made an admirable picture. 

Dunean was speechless. Even his inquisitive 
function was under the spell of silence as, with knees 
on the plush arm of the seat and elbows resting on 
the back of the section in which Miss K. sat, he 
watched the picture grow, from the first careless 
strokes that seemed meaningless to the skilful 
touches that gave the final charm; then he sprang 
down and with eyes all aglow with a new life said, 
“Do you know what I am going to be?” 

The sisters of the Order of the Holy Names 
looked up from their Christian Classics, the cattle- 
men laid down their cards, the tourist ceased taking 
notes, the editor held his pen in abeyance, the por- 
ter took Off his cap, the mother smiled her pride in 
the noble boy. “Well, what will you be, my little 
man?” asked the artist. 

“T’ll be a painter like you.” 

Dunean’s admiration slackened not a whit for the 
four days they were together. Even the soldiers 
had no charms for him. 

It was the late evening of the fourth day. The 
ranchman’s wife and boys were to leave us at Medi- 
cine TIat and take a long ride down the Crow’s Nest 
to their home, which would be reached, if all went 
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well, about 2 o’clock in the morning. It was the 
first important break in the party, and all were sorry 
to have them go. Even the thought of seeing his 
father did not wholly reconcile eleven-year-old Dun- 
can to leaving his English artist friend. 

We had all said “good-bye,” and wished them good 
cheer in their home-going. It was the artist whose 
heart was broken. She had been so devoted to Dun- 
can, his mother and brother, that she had scarcely 
spoken to others. Hers was the privilege of the 
last good-bye word. The women kissed, as women 
do, and then she stepped toward Duncan, as though 
to kiss him. 

The lad stepped back, raised his cap, and said, 
“IT am too old to kiss you,” and then, replacing his 
hat, extended his hand in regal fashion. 

Not a smile curled any lip. It was a revelation 
of manhood. The mother was confounded, while 
the flame of the prairie fire was not a circumstance. 
to the color of the artist’s checks, until the spell was 
broken by little five-year-old Archie, who, standing 
on tiptoe, reached his arms to the limit, saying, “I’m 
jess old endugh to kiss you,” and the tension (n the 
company was off. 


EVERY MAN A “BRICK.” 


“Tvery man a brick”—the origin of this phrase is 
historically interesting. Plutarch tells us that, on 
a certain occasion, an ambassador from Epirus, on a 
diplomatic mission, was shown by the King of 
Sparta over his capital. ‘The amibassador had ex- 
pected to see massive walls encircling the city, but 
found as yet nothing but the house walls of the in- 
habitants. “Sire,” he said, “I find no walls reared 
for the defense of your capital city. How is this?” 

“Sir Ambassador,” replied the king, “Thou canst 
not have looked carefully! But come with me to- 
morrow morning, and I will show you the walls of 
Sparta.” 

Accordingly, the following morning, the king led 
his guest out wpon the plain, where his army was 
drawn up in full battle array, and pointing proudly 
to the shining ranks, be said: ‘“Mhere thou be- 
holdest the walls of Sparta—ten thousand men, and 
every man a brick!” 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION. 
AL ASSOCIATION. 


_ BY DK, J. N. WILKINSON, EMPORIA, KAS, 


The general direction of the preliminary arrange- 
ments and of the management of the meeting is 
properly vested in the president. It is his meeting; 
its success or failure will be his triumph or defeat. 
He is properly chairman of the executive committee 
and the other members are his lieutenants. On this 
convnittee rests the responsibility for the introdue- 
tion of innovations, for the infusing of new blood. 
They must decide who that applies for a place on the 
program shall not get it, and who that is backward 
shall be brought forward. 

It is not necessary that the president, or even a 
majority of the executive committee, be veterans in 
the organization when there are clerical officers such 
as secretary and treasurer, who have had long ex- 
perience in the administrative affairs. There should 
be more than one such experienced officer, so that if 
changes must be made, there may always be a! 
least one rowtine officer holding over. The execu- 
tive committee, if entrusted with the appointing of 
these officers, will properly seek to continue them 
in office when their efficiency has been demon- 
strated. If any considerable amount of money is 
handled by any officer, the association ean afford to 
pay the cost of a security company bond. 

The protection of puwhblicity is essential for all 
concerned. The names of all who pay membership 
fees and dues or any other values to the association 
should be published, showing what is the amounz 
paid by each. 

_The publishing of the names of paying members 
in attendance will serve the above purpose best if 
done daily in a newspaper while the meeting is in 
session. These lists will enable every one to see 
who of his acquaintances are in attendance. The 
enrollment cards up to a certain hour before going 
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to press can be arranged in alphabetic order, and 
the list, however long, will, when published in this 
order, enable each payer to see whether his payment 
is reported. If the publication is deferred a few 
months, the receipts that would prove omissions are 
liable not to be found. Every person making a 
payment should be assured of the early receipts of 
a printed record sent to the post-office address given 
on his enrollment blank, and should be requested to 
report a delinquency to some other officer than the 
one who is accused of the error. Newspapers mail- 
able at pound rates are the cheapest as well as the 
quickest means for giving this report. 

The auditing committee that is to inspect the ac- 
counts of an administration should not be appointed 
by that adminstration, not be any part of it. In 
addition to the question whether all receipts are 
properly reported, there is the question whether the 
expenditure of the funds is properly accounted for, 
and this includes whether they have gone for pur- 
poses not authorized by the proper authority. A 
committee fresh from the voting constituency should 
insist on ‘being shown everything that they certify 
in their report. 

The following of such thoroughgoing business 
methods is a means of securing a large and regular 
enrollment and of assuring general confidence in the 
business management. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS. 


BY T. D. A. COCKERELL. 


It is safe to say that there is no kind of flowering 
plant which does not, in its native haunts, afford 
food to one or more species of insects. It may also 
be said that there is no kind of insect which does 
not have enemies, that is to say, other creatures 
preying upon it. The enemies of insects are often 
birds, or mice, or parasitic fungi, but perhaps most 
often other species of insects. Some insects produce 
at one time over a thousand young; so it can readily 
be understood that if unchecked, these creatures 
would literally cover the earth, and eat up every 
green thing. But it is well known to naturalists 
that there exists a direct relation between mortality 
and multiplication, so that each species maintains 
itself from year to year, under ordinary circum- 
stances showing no marked increase or decrease. 
Therefore we may assume, when we find a scale-in- 
sect with a family of one thousand, that it suffers 
severely from the attacks of parasites or other en- 
emies, so that on the average 998 perish where one 
survives. Such indeed is the ease, observation show- 
ing that the life of a scale-insect, in its native 
haunts, is one of great uncertainty; there will be an 
increase for a while, till one or many bushes are 
covered with the scales, then the enemies will gain 
the upper hand and there will be a rapid decrease, 
sometimes resul.ing in the entire extermination of 
the colony. 

Under conditions of cultivation, this balance of 
nature is dis urbed. Sometimes a cultivated plant 
is almost or quite free from insect attack, becaus2 
it has been grown from seed brought from a distant 
country, and its natural enemies have been left be- 
hind. 

This happy immunity, however, cannot be de- 
pended upon to continue. On the one hand, some 
of the original pests of the plant may get intro- 
duced, along with the fresh importation of plants 
or otherwise; on the other, native species may learn 
to live on the food which is made by man so easily 
accessible to them. 

Insects are pretty good botanists. When a plant 
falls in their way, which is closely allied to their 
natural food, they seem to recognize the fact that it 
will be digestible, and act accordingly. Now, the 
morning glory and the sweet potato are of the same 
genus, and consequently the imsects of the one are 
liable to attack the other. 

Climatic conditions often interfere with the spread 
of an insect pest. It is undoubtedly true that, on 
the whole, plants can endure more diverse conditions 
of climate than the insects which live upon them. 
So it happens that in a state of nature a plant dis- 
tributed over a wide area will have different insects 


upon it in different parts of ite range, 


An insect hitherto harmless may somewhere break 
out and become a first-class pest; another, regarded 
with dread, may prove to be of small account eco- 
nomically. A crop hitherto immune from attack 
may suddenly be destroyed, while another crop, 
usually much injured, may be quickly freed from 
harm through the agency of some parasite too 
small to be seen without very close examination. 

It is not possible to say definitely which are first- 
class pests and which are minor ones, except in re- 
lation to a particular time and place——Adapted 
from New Mexico Bulletin. 


WHY vO THE BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL? 


BY JOB WOOD, JR. 


{From Western Journal of Education.] 


Column one (1) of the table below shows the enroll. 
ment of boys and gir's by counties in the primary and 
grammar/schor! o° ‘he state for the year closing June 
30, 1992; column two (2) shows the excess of boys or the 
excess of girls b~ -onties; column three (3) shows the 
number of bo: s and the number of girls graduating from 
the grammar schco's for the year closing June 30, 1903, 
and column four (4) shows the excess of boys or the ex- 
cess of girls graduating: — 

PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Column one (1) of the table below shows the enroll- 
mént of boys and girls in the high schools of the state 
by counties for the year closing June 30, 1902; column 
two (2) shows the excess of boys or the excess of girls 
enrolled; column three (3) shows the number of boys 
and the number of girls graduating from the high 
schools; column four (4) shows the excess of boys or 
the excess of girls graduating from the high schools. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The school census of the state for the year closing Junc 
30, 1902, shows that there were 189,585 boys and 184,414 
girls between the ages of five and seventeen years, or 
5,171 more boys than girls. The enrollment of pupils in 
the primary and grammar schools of the state, as re- 
ported by the county superintendents, for the year clos- 
ing June 30, 1902, is given in table A, col. 1. From this 


table it will be seen that there were 7,132 more boys en- 
rolled than there were girls. Col. 4 of this table shows 
that 1,171 more girls graduated from the grammar 
schools than boys, even with 7,132 more boys enrolled. 

Table B shows that 2,852 more girls were enrolled in 
the high schools than there were boys, and that 395 more 
girls graduated from the high schools 

The percentage of boys graduating from the primary 
and grammar schools on the enrollment of boys is 2.1 
plus. The percentage of girls graduating from the same 
schools on the enrollment of girls is 3.2 

The pereentage of boys graduating from the high 
schools on the enrollment of boys is 13. The percentage 
of girls graduating from the same schools on the num- 
ber of girls enrolled is 13.2. 

These statistics seem to indicate a great many more 
boys than girls in the primary schools, and that there is 
a decided falling off of boys in the grammar schools. 
The boys who succeed in passing the grammar schools 
seem to about hold their own with the girls in the high 
school work. 

The opinion is general that the boys drop out of the 
grammar schools owing to the demand for their labor on 
the part of the family. A careful investigation of the 
facts, it seems to me, will indicate that the boy himself 
is responsible in most instances for quitting school. His 
constant dissatisfaction and this lack of interest cause 
the parent to allow him to quit school and go into the 
labor market, where he underbids the man with a family 
to support and earns enough money to teach him bad 
habits. Fortunate, indeed, is the boy whose earnings 
must go towards the support of his father or mother, or 
towards the education of a brother of sister. This seems 
to develop real manhood. 

The chief difficulty of the boy in the grammar schools 
arises from the fact that the girl of his own age is at 
least two years his senior in development and training 
for neat work. The law of the state considers the girl at 
eighteen as old as the boy at twenty-one. In comparison 
with the girl’s papers the boy’s papers, as a rule, are 
much less deserving of credits than those of the girl. 
He is measured in the school work by tne girl’s work. 
This work, being much neater, receives the credits and 
the praise of the teachers, while the boy’s work is re- 
turned to him with red marks enough to discourage a 
stouter heart. The boy’s courage fails him. He wishes 


TaB_e A 
Counties, Enrollment. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. 

11,398 11,242 56 
1,107 1,096 11 
1,689 1,687 2 
1,171 1,090 81 
1,832 1,682 150 
811 . 769 42 
535 492 43 
2,925 
632 573 59 
LOG: 18,868 18,481 387 
561 
1962 1,864 98 
906 817 89 
145 144 1 
1,971 1,895 76 
2,421 2,225 196 
1,948 1,827 121 
3,878 3,627 251 
San Bernardino ....... 2,888 2,746 142 
eee 3,285 3,123 162 
San Francisco ........ 25,370 21,956 3,414 
San Luis Obispo ...... 1,939 1,808 131 
Santa Barbara ....... 1,937 1,823 114 
1,833 1,714. 119 
3,877 3,666 211 
Stanislaus ....... Prete 961 917 44 
bid 546 520 26 
1,040 
296 255 41 
2,269 2,228 41 
933 
1,559 1,443 116 
1,201 
713 658 55 

10043 135,585 128,458 7,602 


2 
Excess of Graduates. Excess of Graduates. 
Girls. Boys. Girls Boys. Girls 
294 “389 95 
44 33 
40 46 6 
16 24 8 
40 44 4 
53 53 ee 
25 5 9 Seaee 4 
9 21 12 
83 128 45 
26 25 1 
4 49 27 
2 7 5 
42 65 23 
q 46 19 
21 18 3 
6 7 1 
105 153 48 
34 5 6 
27 50 ef 23 
10 2 8 aaa 6 
57 68 11 
42 57 15 
29 5 14 intima 9 
pe 3 1 2 were 
37 43 6 
52 60 8 
10 13 3 
73 109 36 
33 42 20 
6 13 7 
82 113 31 
79 164 85 
27 43 16 
101 140 39 
20 29 9 
701 928 227 
17 46 29 
17 21 4 
36 42 6 
50 51 1 
33 71 33 
46 73 27 
74 9 5 
15 27 a 17 
34 57 23 
51 88 7 
27 34 7 
98 89 9 
32 9 18 
57 69 12 
37 14 
20 36 16 
370 2,916 4,087 19 1,190 
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to try something in which his efforts will be appreciated. 

if the education of the children really makes stronger 
men and women, some means of holding the boys as well 
as the girls till the grammar schools, at least, are com- 
pleted, should be developed. An investigation that will 
show the real cause for the boy’s dropping out of school 
would be of interest. If the course of study is not call- 


THE CALF PATH. 


One day, through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home as good calves should! 


But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


3 

Graduates. Excess of Graduates. 
Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls 
578 103 45 
42 7 16 
63 10 7 
18 2 1 
18 7 11 Gh ss 4 
3 1 1 
22 20 8 
11 7 4 
114 26 18 
17 21 15 
36 14 eee 11 
12 8 See 3 
16 4 2 
43 21 11 
206 45 6 
78 18 15 
37 i 2 
46 31 24 
94 21 24 
29 4 15 
3 7 4 
49 2 9 
12 9 14 
18 8 1 
2,855 757 1,152 20 41 


E rat t E f 
xcess 0 
“Girls. Boys. 
Alamod@ 1,015 1,593 ...... 
Contra COSt& 20 51 
Los Angeles .. 557 
MendOcinO 113 128 
Napa 68 87 
Place” 33 we 
San Benito 15 
San Bernardino ....... 172 
San Francisco ........ 670 
San Joaquin .......... 155 
San Luis Obispo ...... 88 ae 
Santa Barbara ....... 167 Serre 
Santa CIQPA « 420 
Siskiyou. 44 
SonOMS. ena 145 
Sutter .. 15 12 3 
Totals. 5,830 8,682 3 
ing for work that interests him, more practical subjects 
should be selected. If the examination methods are dis- 
couraging the boys by undue emphasis of their mistakes, -,- 
a change to methods that will point out to the boy some, or 
at least, of his capabilities, should be made. a 


THE GEOGKAPAY OF BOSTON. 


[Boston special to Brooklyn Eagle. ] 

District Superintendent of Schools James M. 
Edsall says that Boston has permanently affected 
the teaching of geography throughout 30,000 
in the United States; every returning 
teacher will now give lessons like this: “Its chief 
city is Boston, located in the centre of the heart of 
every guest who visits it, bounded on the north and 
east by nothing and on the south and west by our 
inability to find sufficient vocabulary to describe it. 
The chief oceupation of its inhabitants is making 
stringers feel welcome. For over a hundred years 
it has led the world in unique tea parties. Its 
trolley car conductors are the best mannered in the 
world.” 


schools 


“Not one in one hundred knows how to listen to 
music,” says L. O, Elson. If that is true, some one 
should rise and explain. When school music teach-~ 
ing is universal and adequate this will not be true. 


President Roosevelt’s letter to Governor Durbin of 
Indiana on negro degradation, lynching, and various 
other timely topies is the best piece of writing he has 
done. It was in the daily papers from August 7 to 
12. Find it, read it, preserve it, 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 


But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my mortal tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way, 


And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 


And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made. 


And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 


And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path. 


And still they followed, do not laugh, 
The first migrations of that calf. 


This first path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again. 


This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 


Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 


And thus a century and a half 
They trod the first steps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street. 


And this before men were aware 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf, 


And o’er this crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 

[The foregoing expresses a pretty general truth. Most 
all of our great highways were built along Indian trails, 
and the latter in turn followed animal trails. The road- 
beds of considerable parts of the Union Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, and Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Baltimore & Ohio follow buffalo trails. The section of 
the latter between Grafton and Parkersburg is built 
along a. buffalo trail throughout almost every rod of its 
extent. A reason therefor is not hard to find. Each has 
followed the line of least resistance.—J. W. Redway.] 


MISS STEARNS’S IMPRESSION. 


Miss L. E. Stearns of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, who is well known in educational circles, East as 
well as West, in writing up the Boston meeting, says, 
among other things:-- 

“One of the first things that impresses the Westerner 
is the cheapness of living. Everything except meat is 
much lower in price than it is in the West. 

“Quaint old Marblehead was the most fascinating spot 
visited. Its little, narrow, hilly streets, its old burying 
ground, the fishing dories in the harbor, and the odor of 
the sea air combine to make it unlike any other place. 


“Just as an instance of Boston’s hospitality, I want. 


to mention a little incident. One night a trainload of 
teachers arrived in Boston eight hours late, long after 
the closing hour of the bureau of registration, which as- 
signed visitors to stopping places, and the ushers who 
met every train were instructed to take the belated 
teachers to hotels for the night. Some of the teachers 
who had very slender pocketbooks confided their 
dilemma to the ushers. The hotel route was abandoned, 
and the ushers took the entire party into the Back Bay 
district, where the flower of Boston’s aristocracy lives. 
Door bells were rung, explanations were made, and the 
teachers were shown with all courtesy to the guest 
chambers of the elegant mansions. One of Boston’s 
wealthiest men, hearing of it, went to the committee 
and put up a guarantee fund so that all teachers in like 
circumstances could be entertained at the hotels if they 
desired. 

“All the museums, art galleries, and places of historic 
interest where an admission fee is charged were thrown 
open free to all who wore the convention badges. 

“The citizens of Concord hospitably made themselves 
guides to the houses ef Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and 
others, and Harvard College kept open house in every 
department. One thing that impressed me in Boston 
was the unbounded confidence that every one placed in 
the strangers. I know personally of three instances 
where checks of $100 or more were cashed by Boston 
firms without identification. You never receive a silver 
dollar in change in Boston. Remarking on this fact, I 
was told that people regard it as an insult to have silver 
offered them, and insist upon having paper money. ‘The 
only silver used is the small change. 

“Brookline impressed me as an example of what can 
be done in the way of outdoor art. The activity of the 
Landmark Society of Massachusetts is characteristic of 
the feeling in the East toward everything of historical 
interest. 

“The electric car systems in the East are in the pink 
of perfection, and the politeness of the conductors is 
phenomenal. The people have a queer way of speaking 
of the cars themselves as ‘electrics.’ The system of 
transfer is really wonderful, and you can get the longest 
ride for five cents of any place in the world.” 


“HONEYCOMBED WITH 
TEACHERS.” 


Dear Mr. Editor: In your editorial notes of July 23, 
I read under above caption something that contains 
much for reflection. 

You quote that a certain superintendent in Massachu- 
setts says in his report: “I do not believe there is a city 
in Massachusetts whose schools are not honeycombed 
with weak teachers, many of whom are kept in position 
on account of long service, or for some other reason not 
so good as that, even.” 

Your remarks upon this are quite pertinent, and seem 
to answer it completely, but I wish to add a word. 

It may be that Deity made a mistake in creating weak 
things. But it is a fact, “I guess,” that he did make 
some not so strong physically and mentally as others; 
but it is also a fact that some of these weaklings have 
more consideration for their fellowmen than some of the 
so-called strong ones have. No doubt there are many 
weak teachers,—it would be strange if there were not; 
there are weak ones in every line of human activity. 
There are even weak superintendents, and some of these 


[Continued op page 434.) 
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Don’t be a pessimist. 
More thought and fewer rules. 
Boston’s schools will be better for the visitation. 


Women will be “active” members of the N. E. A. 
hereafter, unless all signs fail. 


The teachers of Boston did the most and the best 
work in connection with the reception and enteriain- 
ment of the N. E. A. 


Salaries in Scotland have increased fifty per cent. 
faster than the population in thirty years. The 
United States must look well to her laurels. 


THANK YOU. 


On behalf of the Press committee of the Boston 
meeting, the chairman desires to express high appre- 
ciation of the spirit of the press toward the meeting 
and admiration for the way in which that interest 
was manifested. The meeting was two and a haif 
times as-large as the next best meeting, and three 
and a half times the usual large meeting, and the 
attention of the press was in about the same propor- 
tion. The educational press, more influential to-day 
than ever before, was unceasing in its efforts, by an- 
nouncements and illustrations for ten months, to 
keep the educational world informed. The Boston 
press gave almost limitless space to the announce- 
ments, using promptly all information and illustra- 
tions available, giving frequent and ringing editor- 
ials on the subject. There was no city of any im- 
portance in the country that did not have some one or 
the arrangements. No paper was so dignified as to 
refrain from speaking about the meeting, and none 
too far away to be interested. 


MEN PRINCIPALS. 


Cleveland has quite startled educational circles by 
the avowal of her purpose to appoint men principals 
for, at least, her two new grammar schools. This 
is more sensational than Boston’s election of Miss 
Emily F. Carpenter as principal of a grammar school. 
It is some thirty years since Cleveland, under the 
lead of Andrew J. Rickoff, had only women princi- 
pals of her grammar schools. There has ‘been prac- 
tically no objection raised and no criticism made, 
and to-day there is not a woman principal of whom 
there is any question of replacing by a man. 

But Cleveland is having many new buildings with 
new principalships. It is urgently asserted that 
there is no purpose to have fewer women principals 
than now, while the champions of the long time plan 
assert that it means the ultimate manning of all the 
schools. The inevitable discussion will be interesting. 
Cleveland has always been talked about educationally 
since the days of Rickoff and Hinsdale, until very 
recently. She is destined to take her place in the 
centre of the field again. 

The advocates of the new plan are content with 
the simple statement that the city would be the 
gainer in every way by having men in her educational 
councils. With this the women agree, but rest their 
case upon the statement that men should come in 
as the women do, in the grades, and be promoted as 
the women are for their efficiency. ‘They protest 
that it is wholly unfair for a man and a woman to 
come out of Adelbert College, for instanee, having 
put equal time, money, and talent into their prepa- 
ration, and the man be given a high-priced princi- 
palship while the woman must be content with a low 
priced grade teacher’s place. They claim to be de- 
sirous of having men, any number of men, fresh from 
college enter the grades, and be duly promoted. 

To this proposition the champions of men princi- 
pals say that men will not enter the grades at present 
salaries. To this the women reply that the salaries 
are too Jow for women as well as for men, and that 
women need more salaries as well as men, and they 
further say that men will enter upon law, and medi- 
cine, dentistry and the ministry for less income than 
the present grade teacher’s salary. The women 
teachers’ final complaint is that the only real objec- 
tion that a man makes to taking the chances and 
salary of the grades is that it is beneath him to do 
woman’s work, and they demand that this prejudice 
be broken down. 

For the first time there is likely to be a full, free. 
frank discussion of the relation of men and women 
in the teaching world and it is not surprising that 
Cleveland should be the arena. Tere it was that the 
corporal punishment question was first fought to a 
finish, here that the grammar schools were first given 
over to women, here that the Federal plan was first 
tried, here that the elimination of politics from city 
school affairs was first accomplished in the Central 
and Western states. Keep an eye on Cleveland. 


ART IN HOLYOKE. 


[t is delightful that so many cities have specialties 
in education, especially since, almost without ex- 
ception, a city has all-round virtues in proportion to 
her intensity in some one thing. The time was when 
a (dead-and-alive city indulged in a deal of self- 
glorification if it was doing nothing specially well, 
hut all that is in the past, and the best suggestion of 
thoroughly good work is absolute leadership in 
something. Such leadership is not easy in these 
days when so many cities are indulging in rivalry in 
good works, but Holyoke comes very near enjoying 
the distinction of being the leading American city 
in the art adornment of her schoolrooms. She was 
certainly very nearly the first city to make a spe- 
cialty of beautifying the walls of the schoolroom 
with high art, and she has a building in which there 
is more wealth of art than I have seen in any other 
building. There are some buildings that have a 
single work of art more costly than anything in 
Ifolyoke, and there is one building that has more 
rare gems of art, but I am quite sure there is no 
other building that has so many choice works from 
so many masters in so many lines. Elsewhere a 


school is content to have one or two selections from 
a master, but Mr. Callahan wants every great piece 
of every master represented, and he wants it in the 
best available form. Nor is he content with the 
placing of these works of art where they can be 
seen, but he has a catalog worthy any art gallery 
in the country, and the descriptions are not only 
adequate, but admirable. The following is a sug- 
gestion of the value of the catalog. 

“372. Statue of Washington (Life Size), Jean An- 

toine Houdon, 1741-1828. 

“In 1784 the state of Virginia ordered a statue of 
her famous son. ‘Through Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson, Jean Antoine Houdon, who was 
then the recognized portrait sculptor of Europe, was 
engaged for the work. He made a long and tedious 
journey across the sea; spent two weeks with Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vernon in 1785, secured impressions 
and measurements. Washington submitted to the 
very unpleasant experience of having his head and 
upper part of his body encased in plaster for the im- 
pression. The statue was finished in France in 1788. 
It was unveiled at Richmond, Va., with great cere- 
mony, May 14, 1796, over three years before the 
great American died. 

“Six replicas in bronze were made about fifty years 
ago and sold for ten thousand dollars each. The 
mold was destroyed early in the Civil war by an ex- 
plosion in which the sculptor, Hubard, lost his life. 
No mold was in existence since that time till the 
contract was made for this cast for the Highlands 
school. It was unveiled with appropriate ceremony 
the evening before Patriots’ day, 1902. 

“At the time of the unveiling, it was the only 
Tfoudon statue in New England, except the one in 
the Boston Athenaeum. The original, of pure 
Italian marble, has been in the capitol at Richmond 
for 106 years, and is the only statue of Washington 
made from life. 

“All the symbols and details, the sword, the 
ploughshare, the fasces and the cane, were arranged 
by Washington and Houdon after much thought and 
discussion. We, therefore, not only have Washing- 
ton’s statute, but we have it according to designs 
and plans that he discussed and sanctioned. 

“The two men—Stuart and Houden,—who did so 
much to preserve for us the features of Washing- 
ton,—the one with the brush and the other with the 
chisel, died the same year, 1828.” 


The collection has actually cost more than $3,000 
for this one grammar school building. As most of 
the pictures were purchased at wholesale rates from 
the great art houses in Paris, Berlin, and Munich, 
and imported duty-free under the free entry educa- 
tional law, it can be fairly said that the art 
collection would cost $5,000 at ordinary rates. 
The selections are nearly all carbon prints and high 
grade photogravures. Engravings were procurvi 
only in a few rare cases when a desired picture was 
not obtainable in a better process of reproduction. 
Kach room represents some school of painting, as 
French, German, ete.; or some department of thie 
fine arts, as music, sculpture, architecture; or some 
branch of regular school work, as history and biog- 
raphy. Without losing any of its strictly art value, 
it serves distinctly educational purposes, and in- 
spires pupils toward research in many of | the 
branches of study. 

In the history departments they have avoided 
battle scenes, and other brutalizing images. Only 
one actual battle scene appears in the entire collcc- 
tion. Such pictures are out of place in an institu- 
tion that is trying to civilize humanity. There is : 
department whose mission should be to emphasize 
the great events and characters in American history. 

Mr. Callahan well says: “The benefit of an art col- 
lection to the pupils can not be overestimated. 11 
the first place, in a general way, it enlivens a schov! 
and makes it pleasant and attractive. If pupils arc 
to make progress it is needful that they like their 
school, and if they are to like their school, it is need- 
ful to have in it those things that arouse their inter- 
ests and elevate their tastes. The subjects in art are 
so numerous and varied that they lead out into 
nearly every branch of learning, and inspire pupils 
towards research in mythology, history, biography. 
literature, music, sculpture, and architecture, and 
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iius acquaint them with the great achievements in 
the history of man. Through art man’s great works 
in the past are made real, and the great characters 
in history are made to appear again upon the stage 
of life. Professor Tyndall said that ‘one well- 
illustrated page conveys nifore to the mind of the 
student than ten pages of reading matter” This 
statement can be fairly applied to a large art collec- 
tion. Art helps to elevate and ennoble, and to pro- 
duce the only true culture—refinement of soul. It 
- js said that man is largely a product of his environ- 
ment; yet this environment we can often select, or 
create. The world is then seen by us according as 
we prepare ourselves to see it.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

‘he Macedonian revolt has broken out anew and 
on a more extended scale than ever. The peasants 
of the disturbed districts, re-enforced by Bulgarians, 
and openly aided by the revolutionary committee, 
which has its headquarters in the Bulgarian capital, 
have taken the field to the number, it is reported, of, 
at least, twenty thousand. They have been armed 
with weapons ‘bought in Greece, and they are fight- 
ing desperately. There are the usual charges and 
counter-charges of atrocities perpetrated on the one 
hand by Turks upon Christians, and on the other by 
Christians upon Turks. The former are certainly 
true; the latter may be. Mr. Balfour, in the House 
of Commons, has announced his belief that the Bul- 
garians are more blameworthy than the Turks. But 
more culpable than either, from an impartial point 
of view, appear the European statesmen, responsible 
for the contro] of the great powers, who have failed 
to keep the pledges of good government in the Bal- 
kans, which Europe made in the treaty of Berlin. 


Left to herself, Turkey would repress this revolt 
in a short time, and after her customary fashion. 
ut she can hardly be left to herself to repeat in the 
sight of all Europe the atrocities which were com- 
initted in Armenia. It is the openly avowed purpose 
of the revolutionary committee to provoke such 
massacres in Macedonia as shall compel Europe to 
intervene. Up to the present time, the ferocity of 
the Turks has been in a measure restrained by con- 
siderations of prudence. But Turkey is now pour- 
ing fresh battalions into the district, and military 
operations have begun upon a larger scale. Techni- 
cally, the Bulgarian government has preserved what 
is described as a “correct” attitude, but the forays on 
the border eannot long continue without a state of 
open war, and the sympathies of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple with the revolt may force the hand of the reluct- 
ant Prince Ferdinand. An incident which has 
played into the hands of the revolutionists is the 
assassination of the Russian consul at Monastir by a 
Turkish gendarme. ‘This is the second assassination 
of the kind which has taken place since the troubles 
began; and the tone of the representations which the 
Russian government has made to the Porte indicates 
that this time real redress will be demanded. 

= 

Pope Pius X. was crowned on the ninth of August, 
with imposing ceremonies, in the basilica of St. 
Peter’s, in the presence of 70,000 people. The strain 
of the agitations through which he has passed in the 
last few days is telling upon him. After the corona- 
tion ceremonies he was overcome with emotion and 
greatly fatigued, and found it necessary to defer the 
consistory, which was to have oceurred the next day. 
On the eleventh, while celebrating mass in the Paul- 
ine chapel, in the presence of a large number of Ven- 
ctians who had journeyed to Rome for the coronation, 
he fainted, and would have fallen had not his private 
chaplain been quick to catch him. It is said that he 
looks at least ten years older since his election, and 
that he is passing sleepless nights. Although he is 
of stronger physique than his predecessor when, at 
the same age, he assumed the tiara, the physical 
forces of a man of sixty-eight cannot wisely be sub- 


jected long to such a strain. 


The publication of a letter written by President 
Roosevelt in warm commendation of the vigorous 
action taken by Governor Durbin of Indiana against 


mob violence has occasioned renewed discussion of 
the lynching question and of the race issue in gen- 
eral, The president’s letter is moderate, but earnest. 
Ile points out that, mob violence is one form of an- 
archy, and that anarchy is the forerunner of tyranny. 
He urges the expediting of the ordinary processes of 
justice in the case of such crimes as most often lead 
to lynch law, and calls upon all public men, all 
preachers, editors and leaders of thought to denounce 
and discourage such demonstrations of mob violence 
and cruelty as have lately disgraced the country. 
The president’s views have been approved in nearly 
all quarters and the prompt response to them, South 
and North, encourages the hope that the moral and 
patriotic forces of the country will assert themselves 
against this frightful and brutalizing crime. 


The reports of the approaching retirement of See- 
retary Root from the cabinet are authoritatively 
confirmed. Mr. Root has not found his task an easy 
one, but he has shown a courage, a resolution, and a 
wealth of resource which have made his one of the 
most brilliant and-successfal administrations of the 
war department in the history of the country. This 
is not to say that he has not made mistakes, but they 
have been few by comparison with the opportunities 
for mistake, which have been presented by various 
urgent and unforeseen emergencies. Secretary Rooi 
goes now to London, where he is to perform his duties 
as one of the representatives of the United States in 
the Alaskan boundary tribunal; but it is expected 
that his retirement will take place soon after his re- 


turn. 


Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles, for eight 
years commanding general of the army of the United 
States, has been retired, and has been succeeded by 
Major General 8. B. M. Young. This change not 
only marks the disappearance from official position 
of a general long prominent before the public, but 
the practical passing of the high office itself. For 
only a week General Young bears the title of com- 
manding general, which has been held by so many 
distinguished soldiers since it was first bestowed wpon 
General Washington in 1798. After that he be- 
comes the: first of a line of “Chiefs of Staff.” The 
reform in army organization which was authorized 
by the last Congress, and of which Secretary Root 
has been the chief promoter, now comes into effect, 
and it is expected that it will do away with much 
of the friction heretofore characterizing the adminis- 
tration of the army. The new chief of staff will 
supervise the staff departments as well as those of 


‘the line, and his powers and responsibilities will be 


much more clearly defined than those of the com- 
manding general have ever been. 
* 


A frightful accident in the underground section 
of the Metropolitan electric railway of Paris em- 
phasizes the perils of underground transit in cities. 
A train in the Paris subway was disabled by some 
minor accident, and was emptied of its passengers. 
The train following was ordered to push it to the re- 
pair shed. On the way both trains took fire. Ap- 
parently the blaze was not so sudden as to have 
caught the passengers and burned them to death; 
but as many people as could left the cars and en- 
deavored to walk back to the nearest station. The 
dense smoke, which by that time filled the tunnel, 
bewildered and asphyxiated them. To add to the 
horror of the situation, a third train dashed into the 
burning mass. The railway officials and everybody 
concerned seem to have lost their heads, and at least 
one hundred persons perished. It is a melancholy 
tragedy with some solemn warnings for the managers 
of American subways. 

* * 

The Irish land bill passed the House of Lords, with 
several comparatively unimportant amendments. 
Some of these were accepted by the commons when 
the bill was sent back there, and on others the lords 
yielded. The passage of this bill, which effects rev- 
olutionary changes in the relations of landlord and 
tenant and commits the government to large expen- 
ditures, is a great triumph for the Balfour ministry, 
and for Mr. Wyndham, the Irish secretary, in particu- 


lar. Other important items of the closing business 


of the session of Parliament are the passing of the 


Jondon education bill, which applies to the schools 
of the metropolis, substantially the same system 
which has gone into effect elsewhere under the gen- 
eral education bill enacted last year; and the sugar 
convention bill, which enacts the regulations against 
bounty-fed sugar which were framed by the sugar 
conference at Brussels. 


(Continued from page 128 } 


sion or a period of sulkiness, a grief state of mind 
intervenes. It is then the work of the teacher or 
parent to use such means as will restore the child to 
his wonted self again. Now, if the punishment, the 
restraint, or repression of the child is of such a na- 
ture as to appear reasonable to him the child rapidly 
becomes himself; but if the teacher’s method has 
been irrational, or if his personality grates upon the 
pupil, the sulky state of mind is prolonged, and the 
desired change in moral attitude is delayed. On 
the other hand, each successful thwarting of the 
child’s bad tendencies makes room for the develop- 
ment of better tendencies and hence contributes to 
the child’s moral growth. In all discipline which 
is Of value the reason for the teacher’s action ulti- 
mately becomes clear to the child. 

The modern teacher reduces the opportunity for 
disorder in her school to a minimum by giving her 
school interesting and _ substantial employment. 
She therefore reverses the tables on the old-timer 
who with rod and ruler in hand called for silence 
and commanded his pupils to study. 

It should always be borne in mind that a well- 
ordered, well-disciplined school is primarily depen- 
dent upon the teacher’s ability to find good health- 
ful work for the pupils. Not only is this healthful 
activity needed in the schoolroom, but the child 
should find play in which to oceupy himself on the 
grounds. The same vigorous, healthy life of the 
child should be found on the grounds manifested in 
games which give physical exercise and at the same 
time mental elasticity. A group of boys thoroughly 
interested in a game of baseball will find little time 
and opportunity ‘to trouble the teacher in the school 
*vard. 

Discipline should come about as a natural result 
of the systematic busy life of the school. It is 
therefore to be used as a means of forwarding the 
work of the school and not as an end in itself. It 
becomes an end in itself when tactics are used that 
have no definite useful purpose. 

In judging of the means to use in discipline, the 
teacher is to be governed by the ethical attitude 
which she finds the child exhibits. If the child’s 
ethical spirit is manifestly one of “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” then the teacher must 
make that show of power which will curb the little 
tyrant and make him feel the foree of law. The 
teacher can take her first step with such a child by 
insisting upon obedience to the general regulation 
which always finds a useful place in school rules: 
“Interfere with no one else.” Children who are 
habitually cruel in their instincts are’ good candi- 
dates for the strap. If the teacher finds that the 
child has a tendency to act selfishly, he should be 
broadened in his attitude to others by*leading him 
to see how, in the long run, being helpful to others 
redounds to his own prosperity and happiness. The 
problem, then, is how to lead the child to adjust his 
own impulses to the rights of others. The process 
of lifting the child out of his selfishness into the 
higher plane of co-operative helpfulness must nec- 
essarily be slow. It must come partly from an imita- 
tion of the high standard of action maintained by 
the teacher himself, and partly by keeping before 
the school those great and high ideals of life and 
action which are found in literature and history. 

It may be finally said that the pupil should have 
the largest amount of freedom consistent with the 
school environment and with the period of his de- 
velopment, that is, he should be largely self-gov- 
erned. 

sy giving him this freedom, limited in its exercise 
by a just recognition of the freedom and rights of 
others, we alone can fit him for his place in the new 
civilization, which is essentially co-operative. 
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weak teachers are strong enough to see the vulnerable 
points in them. I am constrained to think that very 
strong superintendents,—broad-minded, big-hearted, 
and sympathetic,—have very few weak teachers. The 
superintendent has much, very much, to do in this mat- 
ter. Many a teacher’s life has been blighted and use- 
fulness destrcyed by certain weaknesses in the superin- 
tendent. 

“The Chinese way” might work here. You say, "sh. 
man in China killed his father not long since, and was 
executed, and along with him they executed his school 
teacher for not having taught him better morals.” 

I wonder if superintendents could be held thus re- 
sponsible for weak teachers! I think much blame falls 
upon me if I have many weak teachers, and yet I have 
nothing to do with selecting them. 

We have a level-headed board of six men, who, as a 
rule, furnish me very excellent material, and hold me 
responsible for good work. I like this. We have had 
a few in thirty years that I considered not strong, and I 
was too weak myself to give them the vital spark. 

Had I been made in a larger mould, no doubt these 
could be brought to a high standard. Whatever of 
failure there was rested largely upon my back. I did 
not think on this matter formerly as I do now. I was 
not as old. I had not learned my own weakness. My 
experience has opened my eyes, and I see where the 
fault lies, or lay, in my case. I rejoice that I was not 
in China. 

I believe this superintendent, whose remarks you 
quote, will change his views as he grows older and looks 
deeper into the matter. Maybe he is young and im- 
petuous, and not so sympathetic as he should be. He 
may expect too much, and think all his teachers should 
be Platos or Aristotles, when it is a fact the world never 
produced but two men of that kind. 

Most of us are just common clay, and need much nice 
manipulation and careful management to bring out our 
best qualities. J. Fairbanks. 

Springfield, Mo. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES MAINE.—(I1.) 
Isle au Haut, town, from island. 
Islesboro, consists of long narrow island. 
Jackson, for Henry Jackson. 
Jay, for Hon. John Jay. 
Jonesboro, for one of original proprietors. 
Jonesport, for one of original proprietors. 


Karsaootuk, “black river.” 


Katahdin, “big mountain.” 
Kenduskeag, “Little eel place.” 
Kennebec, for Indian chief. 


“where he thanked him.” 
Kezar, for an old hunter. 
Kineo, “high bluff.” 
Kingman, for R. S. Kingman. 
Kingsbury, for Hon. Sanford Kingsbury. 
Knox, for General Henry Knox. 
Kossuth, plantation for Louis Kossuth, Polish patriot. 
Lamoine, for early French resident. 
Lapompique, “rope stream.” 
Lewiston, from founders. 
Lily, on account of abundance of lilies. 
Limerick, for town in Ireland. 
Lincoln, county, for Lincolnshire, England. 
Lincoln, town, for Governor Enoch Lincoln. 
Lincolnville, for General Benjamin Lincoln. 
Livermore, for Deacon Elijah Livermore. 
Lowell, town, for Lowell Hayden, first person born 
within its limits. 
Lowell, plantation, for Francis Abot Lowell. 
Lyman, for Theodore Lyman. 
Lynchtown, for owner of Lynch’s Mills. 
Machias, Machiasport, “bad smell falls,” or corrup- 
tion of Magi, on account of discovery on festival of Magi. 
Madawaska, branches of rivers and town, “porcupine 
place,” or “where one river enters another.” 
. Manan, Indian for island. 
i Mariaville, for daughter of Mr. Bingham, land owner. 
‘“ Matagoodus, “Meadow ground.” 
: Matanancook, “place of bad lands.” 
Matahumkeag, “Sand creek pond.” 
Matawamkeag, “down a stream which empties into 
main river.” 
Menan, Indian for island. 
Meskaskeeseehunk, “little spruce brook.” 
Millinocket, “place full of islands.” 
Milo, for Greek Island. 
Minot, for Judge Minot. 
Molunkus, “small stretch of high land on a small 
stream.” 
Monhegan, “grand island.” 
; Monmouth, from battle of Monmouth. 


Kennebunk, Kennebunkport, “Long water place,” or 


Moosebec, lighthouse, “bald pond place.” 

Moose, “‘wood eaters.” 

Mooselookmeguntic, “where the hunters watch the 
moose at night.” 

Morrill, for Governor Anson P. Morrill. 

Moscow, for city in Russia. 

Musquacook, chain of lakes, “birch bark place.” 

Nesowaduehunk, “stream among the mountains.” 

Newcastle, for town in England, or Duke of Newcastle. 

Noblesboro, for James Noble, early settler. 

Norridgewock, “place of deer,” or “smooth water be- 
tween falls.” 

Old Orchard Beach, town and beach, so called because 
of extensive orchard set out by first settler. 

Oldtown, a town site since aboriginal times. 

Orland, said to have been so named because of finding 
of an oar on shore by first settler. 

Orphan's Island, it was an orphan’s share of an estate. 

Orrington, misspelling of original name, “Orange- 
town.” 

Ossipee, ‘“‘pine river.” 

Otis, for James Otis, early proprietor. 

Otisfield, for James Otis. 

Oxford, county and town, for University in England. 

Paris, for city in France. 

Parkman, for early proprietor, Samuel Parkman. 

Passadumkeag, at mouth of river by same name, “‘falls 
running over gravel bed.” 

Passamaquoddy, ‘“‘polluck ground.” 

Patagumkis, tributary of river “sandy ground cove.” 

Pemadumcook, “lake of the sloping motntain.” 

Pemaquid, point and village “long point,” or “that runs 
into water.” 

Penobscot, county, river, bay, and town, “rocky place.” 

Perkins plantation, for Dr. Perkins. 

Pescongamoc, divided lake.” 

Pettit, for family. 

Phillips, for man who has owned it for fifty years. 

Phillips, for prominent residents. ; 

Phippsburg, for Sir William Phipps, governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Piscasset, “white stone.” 

Piscataquis, “divided tidal river.” 

Pittsfield, for William Pitts of Boston. 

Pittston, for Sir William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Pockwocaunis, “Mud pond.” 

Poland, for an Indian chief. 

Popham, fort, for Captain George Popham, its builder, 
governor of first English eolony in New England. 

Porcupine, so-named because of resemblance to that 
animal. 

Porter, for Dr. Aaron Porter. 

Portland, for town in England. 

Pownal, for Governor Thomas Pownal of Massachu- 
setts. 

Presumpscot, “rough place in river.” 

Prospect, so named because of its situation. 

Ragged mountain, so called because of its ragged ap- 
pearance. 

Rangeley, town, plantation, and lake, for an English- 
man, an early settler. 

Raymond, for Captain William Raymond. 

Robbinston, for original owners. 

Rockland, because of its granite quarries. 

Rumford, for Count Rumford. 

Sabatis, for an Indian, who accompanied Arnold’s ex- 
pedition. 

Sabotawan, ‘‘the end of the pack,” “where the strap 
is pulled together.” 

Saco, river and city, “pouring out.” 

Sagadahoc, “land at the mouth.” 

Saint Croix, probably because of its resemblance to 
a cross, at one part. 

Saint George, for island which is now Monhegan, 
originally named for its discoverer, Sir George Wey- 
mouth, for his patron saint. 

Sanford, for Peleg Sanford. 

Sangerville, for Colonel Calvin Sanger. 

Sawadabscook, “place of large, smooth rocks.”’ 

Scarboro, for town in England. 

Schoodic, river and lakes, “‘burnt lands,” “trout place, 
or “a place where water rushes.” 

Searsmont and Searsport, for David Sears of Boston. 

Sebarnook, “‘large bay lake,” and “bright water.” 

Seboeis, “little river.” 

Sedgwick, for Major Robert Sedgwick. 

Shapleigh, for Nicholas Shapleigh. 

Sheepscot, river and bay, “bird flocking river.” 

Shirley, for town in England.” 

Sisladobsis, “rock lake.” 

Skitticook, ‘‘dead water stream.”’ 

Skowhegan, “spearing,” “place of watch.” 
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TWO NEW 
LATIN GRAMMARS 


Attractive Admirably Adapted 
Modern to the Requirements 
Teachable of Higher Schools 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S NEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR For Higher Schools and Colleges. 


By J. B. GREENOUGH, late Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University; GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of 
English in Harvard University; A. A. HOWARD, Professor 
of Latin in Harvard University; and BENJAMIN L. 
D’OOGE, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State Normal 
College. Ready in September. 


HIS well-known Latin Grammar, although in a 

new form, still remains the Allen and Greenough 

Grammar in scope and in general plan, and retains 

the characteristic qualities that have given the 
book a world-wide distinction. But the work has been 
revised in every detail to bring it into harmony with 
the latest results of scholarship the world over, and has 
been rearranged where necessary to make it as con- 
venient for use as is possible. 

The paragraphs have been renumbered throughout, and 
the typography of the book has been completely changed. 
A new scheme of type display unquestionably marks the 
highest typographical achievement in books of this 
character. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR For Schools and Colleges. 


By WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, Professor of Latin, and 
CARL DARLING BUCK, Professor of Comparative Philol- 
ogy, in the University of Chicago. List price, $1 00. 


© WORKING text-book adapted to the needs of 
high school and college students, and at the same 
time presenting the facts of the Latin language 
in their true relations to one another. 

In subject-matter, in arrangement, and even in its 
convenient and attractive mechanical form, this grammar 
stands out as a superior book which will repay the 
careful scrutiny of all teachers of Latin. 


Correspondence will receive careful and 
prompt attention from the nearest office. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Socateau, for Indian warrior, “half burned land and 


half standing timber.” 


Solon for one of seven wise men of Greece. 
Somerset, county, for county in England. 
Sonneunk, “that runs between mountains.” 
Squaw, mountain and township, “mountain which be- 


longs to a woman.” 


Stair, falls, translation of the Indian name. 

Standish, for Miles Standish. 

Starks, for General John Stark. ' 
Stetson, for original proprietor. 9 
Strong, for Caleb Strong, United States senator. 
Sullivan, for original proprietor. 

Sumner, for Governor Increase Sumner. 

Thomaston, for General John Thomas. 

Thorndike, for Thomas Thorndike. 

Topsham, for seaport in England. 

Toulbah, mountain, “turtle,” named because of its re- 


semblance to a turtle. 


Turner, for Rev. Charles Turner. 

Umbagog, lake, “doubled up,” or “clear lake, shailow.”’ 
Umcolcus, lake and stream, “whistling duck.” 
Vassalboro, for Florentius Vassell. 

Veazie, for General Samuel Veazie. i ' 
Verona, for city in Italy. 

Vinalhaven, island and town, for John Vinal. 

Waldo, Waldoboro, county and town, for Brigadier- 


General Samuel Waldo of Boston. 


Wolloostook, stream where you get boughs.” 

Warren, for Joseph Warren, who fell in battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Washburn, for Governor Israel Washburn, Jr. 

Waterville, because situated at Ticonic Falls. 

Weld, for Benjamin Weld, one of the original owners. 

Wells, for town in England. 

Whitefield, for Rev. George Whitefield. 

Williamsburg, for William Dood. 

Windham Centre, for Earls of Egremont. 

Windsor, for town in England. 

Winnegance, village and river, “beautiful water.” 

Winslow, for General John Winslow. 

Winthrop, for family of Governor Winthrop of Massa- 


chusetts. 


Wiscasset, “place of the yellow pine.” 
Woolwich, for military depot in England. 
York, county and town, for Duke of York, James II. 


of England. 


“After vainly endeavoring to catch a glimpse of to-morrow, you may wisely con- 
clude to make the best of to-day with its sunshine and its roses,” 
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August 20, 1903. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES IN 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, AND HYGIENE 


JAMES EDWARD PEABODY, A. [1. 
Instructor in Biology in the Morris High: School, New York City. 


Price . 


As implied by the title, emphasis is constantly laid on physiology, 
and anatomical details are given only so far as is necessary to make 
intelligible the various physiological processes. Hygiene is discussed 
in a separate section at the end of the study of each system. The book 
is not a laboratory guide, yet it is intended to lead the pupil to the 


$1.10 


study of the organs and tissues of his own body rather than to learn 
text-book statements about them. About twenty pages have been de- 
voted to alcohol and narcotics, giving extensive quotations from the 
recent report of the Committee of Fifty on the “ Physiological Aspects 
of the Liquor Problem.” 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


A Text-Book for Secondary Schools 


BY 


ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY 
Author of “ The American Federal State.” 


Price . 


This volume will be found useful as a manual from which a fairly 
definite idea of the character and work of our government may be ob- 
tained. It gives suggestions and material for further study of particular 
topics and the practical side of American government as it is to-day. 


- $1.00 


It is designed to give preparation to students for the duties and 
privileges of American citizenship, and to teach them to weigh argu- 
ments and to look upon both sides of public questions. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND 
ORAL WORK WITH STORIES 


CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. 


Price .. 


This discusses two very important problems in primary education, 
—the oral work in the handling of stories and the introduction to the 
art of reading in the earliest school work, The close relation between 
the two subjects is fully explained. At the end of each chapter and 
at the end of the book is given a somewhat complete list of books for 


60 cents 


the use of both pupils and teachers. 

The other volumes already published in this series by Dr. McMur- 
ry are “The Elements of General Method,” “The Method of the 
Recitation,” and “ The Reading of Complete English Classics in the 
Common Schools.” 


Ready in September 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE 


SPENCER TROTTER, Ph. D. 
Swarthmore College. 


The Geography of Commerce presents the essential features of 
industry and trade, as conditioned by different geographical environ- 
ments. The great contrasts between different regions as regards their 
physical features (climate, soil, productions, etc.), and the needs of a 
people of one country for the productions of another, is made the funda- 
mental principle of commercial intercourse. The subject-matter of 


commercial geography is not, as it is so often, presented as a mass of 
undigested facts which have little if any logical relation to one another 
or to the principles involved. 

The present book conforms to sound educational principles ; it 
furnishes just enough commercial data to make clear the meaning of 
commerce from the view-point of the physical conditions that are its basis, 


‘THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicitexd’ from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Swper- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The tenth annual ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Institute, which has been in session 
here during the last two weeks, has been 
a success in every particular, and is pro- 
nounced by the student body and faculty 
as one of the most enthusiastic summer 
schools ever conducted in New England. 
One hundred and ten teachers registered 
the opening day, and their numbers in- 
creased every day during the week. All 
of the New England states are repre- 
sented, and New York and New Jersey, as 
well, and Superintendent Folsom, under 
whose supervision the school is being 
held, reports one teacher as registering 
from Turkey. That the work accom- 
plished by these institutes for the educa- 
tional future of New Hampshire is of the 
greatest importance is evidenced by this 
statement regarding the attendance, and 
many teachers who have taken the course 
in previous years have shown their appre- 
ciation of the work by returning for the 
instruction this summer. The opening 
lecture of the institute was given in 
Livermore hall by Miss Mabel C. Bragg, 
teacher of English in the State Normal 
school of Lowell, upon “An Hour of 
Story Telling.” Miss Bragg is one of the 
instructors at the institute, her lecture 
was entertaining, and she spoke to a very 
large audience. August 13 George N. 
Cross, principal of the Robinson Sem!- 
nary of Exeter, lectured on “Bonnie 
Scotland,” taking for his subject an his- 
torical discourse, “Sixty-four Years a 
Queen.” August 19 Philip Emerson. 
principal of the Cobbet school of Lynn, 
Mass., lectured on “Niagara.” Mr. Berry 
of Newton, Mass., is instructor in draw- 
ing. Dr. Klock of the New Hampshire 
State Normal School, psychology and 
pedagogy; Mr. Seales of Philadelphia, 
music; Miss Hayward of Brockton, Mass., 
primary methods; Mr. Weed of Durham, 
nature study; and Superintendent Fol- 
som, school law; Miss Bragg of Lowell, 
Mass., literature in primary schools, and 


Principal Brodeur of the Westfield (Mass.) 
Normal School, supervision; Miss Hill of 
Lowell, high school history, and Superin- 
tendent Metcalf of Winchester, Mass., 
grammar; Mr. Weed of Newmarket, 
arithmetic; Mr. Emerson of Lynn, geog- 
raphy. The scope of instruction is shown 
by the following: Five lessons each in 
drawing, geography, nature study, peda- 
gogy and psychology, in primary methods, 
music, language and grammar, high 
school history, story telling, arithmetic, 
supervision, and school law. 


VERMONT. 
Hon. Mason S. Stone of Vermont is en- 


gaged to Miss Alma Wright ot Castleton. - 


Congratulations! ‘Better late than never. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUDLEY. Frank C. Johnson of the 
Mt. Hermon school at Northfield has been 
elected to succeed Professor Alfred G. 
Collins as principal of Nichols Academy, 
and his duties will begin September 1 
next. Mr. Johnson was born in Perry, 
Me., and he is thirty years old. He fitted 
for college at Calais (Me.) high school, 
graduating as valedictorian of his class. 
He entered Dartmouth College in 1893, 
and graduated in 1897, being third in rank 
in a class of ninety members. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Earl Raymond Hed- 
rick, a member of the faculty of the Shef- 
field Scientific school, has sent in his res- 
ignation. He has accepted a position on 
the faculty of the University of Missouri. 

According to reports in the state comp- 
troller’s office, New Haven had an aver- 
age of 508 night school students last term, 
and received $1,143 in appropriations. 
Thic is about twice as many pupils as any 
other city in the state. 

Of the two portable school buildings 
which are being erected for the city, one 
will be set up on Dixwell avenue, opposite 
Goffe street, and the other on the Wash- 
ington school lot. on Howard avenue. 
These buildings will be ready for use 
when the term opens. 

HARTFORD. Miss Nellie F. V. Ed- 
wards, graduate of the Hartford public 
high school, class of 1895, daughter of 


’ William B. Edwards, has been appointed 


teacher in a large graded school (with 
no color line in it) at Atlantic City. 
After her graduation she took a normal 
course at Fisk University, and for five 
years taught in North Carolina. 

NEW LONDON. The trustees of the 
manual training school have accepted 
the offer of the Thames Improvement 
Company to deed the school three and 
one-half acres of land on Mohegan ave- 
nue as a building site. 

MERIDEN. Elmer E. Lyon, a teacher 
in the school for boys, will retire from his 
position to teach at Dixon Academy, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

PUTNAM. Miss Mary E. Cramer of 
Putnam has been appointed teacher of 
English in the Passaic (N. J.) high 
school. 

SHELTON. W. D. Hood of Rome, 
N. Y., has been engaged as superintend- 
ent of the borough schools. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


Edward M. Van Cleve, who for the past 
four years has been superintendent of the 
Greenville public schools, has tendered 
his resignation to the board of education. 
The resignation took effect August 1. 
He resigns the superintendency of the 
local schools to accept the superintend. 
ency of the schools at Steubenville, O., a 
city of 20,000 inhabitants. Since he came 
to Greenville the high school has grown 
from 150 to over 200 scholars, the schools 
from 850 to over 1,200 pupils. Eighty 
students have been graduated, and the 
standard of the schools has been raised. 
He came here from Barnesville, O. 


THAT’S WHACHT. 


[The following from Chicago Tribune 
is dedicated to Brother V.] 


There is such a terrible lacht 

Of poets who think they have gacht 
To write an immense lacht of racht 
Containing nacht very much thacht 
About how Sir Thomas has sacht 

To rake in the little jack pacht 
With three of a kind—but cannacht. 
There isn’t a place nor a spacht 

In all of this land where there’s nacht 
A poet whose muse has not bracht 
A stanza in which we are tacht 
That he can be funny with “yacht.” 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIP. 


My dear Friend: The voyage was de- 
lightful! Wrapped up like a cocoon ina 
steamer chair one can sit for hours at a 
time looking out upon the blue, dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions. All cares are 
gone, and one revels in mere existence. 

After this week of unalloyed delight, we 
steamed slowly up the Clyde into smoky 
Glasgow, a city I do not care for. The 
botanic gardens, however, are wondrously 
beautiful, and well worth a long visit. 

Our day through the Trossachs was all 
that could be desired. One must, of 
course, buy upon the tiny steamer’ a 
Scotch-plaid-bound copy of “The Lady of 


the Lake” for a guide book, and then hold 
it religiously in one’s hand only, during 
the entire trip, for to spend one precious 
moment reading in the midst of so much 
of God’s beauty would be foolish indeed. 
So I brought the little book home with 
me to read, while I dream over and over 
again of the lochs and hills of bonny 
Scotland. The country is what I love. 
Cities one finds in any country, and they 
are, after all, much alike. 

Stirling Castle, with its magnificent 
view of the field of Bannockburn, its dark 
dungeons, its picturesque Highland sol- 
diers, and the relics, among which are the 
communion table and pulpit of stern John 
Knox, from which he used to berate 
Queen Mary, were full of interest to us. 

Edinboro’ is a fine city. One could 
well spend a week or more here. The 
castle is now used as a fortress, and ac- 
commodates 2,000 men. We saw what re- 
mains of the ancient regalia of Scotland. 
Holyrood Palace, Abbotsford, and beauti- 
ful Melrose, with an all too hurried visit 
to Durham and quaint, walled York, with 
its magnificent minster, were taken in on 
our way south to London. By the way. 
Yorkminster covers eleven acres of 
ground, and contains three acres of 
stained glass, much of it original. 

London I like. There is a_ solidity 
about it that is very pleasing. Paris 
flaunts its wickedness so boldly that, save 
for the beauty of the city itself, I cannot 
say that I like it. Perhaps I would better 
say that I like Paris, its galleries, its 
boulevards, its buildings, its artistic 
atmosphere, its historic setting, but that 
IT do not care for the Parisian. 

Holland was quaintly interesting, par- 
ticularly the life and customs of the 
fisher-folk at Scheveningen. Of course, 
the dykes, the dogs and their carts, the 
excessive politeness of the servants, the 
“down beds” for ‘‘comforters” to put over 
one-in bed, the peculiar trolley poles, the 
universal use of plate glass, were novel 
to the American. 

In Belgium and Germany I was im- 
pressed with the absolute cleanliness of 
the people, even among the lowest class. 
I was told that in Brussels the people are 
required by law to wash the outside of 
their houses once in two years, and to 
paint them once in four! In these coun- 
tries the women working in the field, also 
with their push carts in the cities, the 
beer gardens where whole families sit 
about the little tables drinking beer and 
are so quiet and happy, the sabre-slashed 
faces of the students, the peculiar dress 
of the Black Forest people (although the 
quaint costumes are dying out), and the 
glorious ride through the Black Forest 
are pictures that are vividly impressed 
upon my brain. 

Brussels, called the “wickedest city in 
all Europe,” was next visited, but my 
sight-seeing consisted chiefly of a drive 
to the Palace of Justice, a building I was 
most anxious to see. 

Next Cologne, with its cathedral whose 
towers ‘“‘remind one of Mechlin lace,” so 
wondrously fine is the work upon them, 
and a visit to the church of St. Ursula, 
containing the bones of the thousands of 
massacred virgins, a gruesome sight, were 
visited. From Cologne, with its “bridge 
of boats.’”’ we sailed up the Rhine to 
Mayence, a red-letter day of the trip. 
Castles, watch towers, and vineyards 
galore! We passed the famous “mouse 
tower on the Rhine,” and the castle in 
which Bishop Hatto lived. 

We found Heidelberg Castle to be the 
most picturesque castle in Germany. 
The view from the walls across the city 
and the river Necker is very beautiful. 

At Baden-Baden we listened to a grand 
orchestral concert by the Court band 
from Berlin, tasted of the water at the 
hot springs in the sumptuously furnished 
“pump room,” walked through the ex- 
quisite gardens, and enjoyed every mo- 
ment of our stay at this celebrated water- 
ing place, 

From Baden-Baden we took the memor- 
able ride through the Black Forest. My 
idea of the Black Forest was very crude. 


The scenery is that of a second Switzer- 
land. At times we could see three tracks 
below us over which we had traveled. 

At Neuhausen we spent Sunday right 
by the Falls of the Rhine. How small 
they are! But of what rare beauty and 
in what a rich setting! I must not fail 
to mention the Swiss honey we had here, 
It was delectable. How I wished I might 
bring some home! 

The day ascending the Righi was 
another red-letter day in the calendar. [ 
stayed outside on the platform of the 
little car all the way up the mountain. 
The Swiss chalets, the chamois, the cows 
with their tinkling bells, brought back to 
mind the stories I read in my childhood 
days. I found that those early impres- 
sions were wonderfully correct. 

We stayed some time at Lucerne, “the 
paradise of the world.” Of course, Thor- 
waldsen’s lion was one of the chief points 
of interest. I presume the average per- 
son knows it was cut after Thorwaldsen’s 
design, but that the man who did the cut- 
ting in the rock is hardly known by 
name, although it seems to me that the 
so perfect carrying out of the design 
should have just recognition. 

From Lucerne we journeyed to Paris, 
where we spent five days. I have said 
little of big Paris and bigger London. 
Guide books tell it all so much better 
than I can. 

Back to London, then through the 
Shakespeare country, and the charming 
English Lake district. The very names, 
Grasmere, Ambleside, Keswick, charm 
one. One knows beforehand that he will 
be given a candle to light himself to bed 
with. 

We left the party—there were but six 
of us, including the guide—at this point, 
and traveled independently for a week 
through Treland, taking in coaching trips 
through the beautiful Killarney lake re- 
gion, Cork, Blarney, Dublin, Belfast, 
Portrush, and Giant’s Causeway. 

From Moville we sailed for our own 
America, which is, after all, the best place 
to live in. 

I was much pleased with the English- 
man’s attitude towards America. He is 
proud to call it the “daughter” of the 
“mother country.” 

I realize as I never did before that we 
are very young and very crude in many 
ways, that we have much to learn from 
Europe. (And there are some things we 
can teach that country, too.) The Euro- 
peans build for the ages, while we have 
been building for to-day. The universal 
use of stone in their building, the har- 
mony of architecture, the cleanliness of 
the large cities, as well as small towns, 
the fine roads, the attention paid to the 
beautiful in all public places as seen in 
the well-kept hedges bordering the rail- 
road tracks for hundreds of miles, in 
parks and in private grounds, the quiet, 
but absolute, authority of the London 
policemen, the quiet tones of the “guards” 
on the street cars, or “trams,” are all 
points for us to consider in relation to 
our own country. Adelaide V. Finch. 


CIGARETTES IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPT. GORDON A. SOUTITWORTH, 
Somerville, Mass. 

A law is on our statute books prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarettes to children 
under sixteen years of age. Why should 
not an extreme effort be made to enforce 
this prohibition? Indeed, the absolute 
prohibition of the sale of cigarettes to 
any one in this city would work no hard- 
ship, commensurate with the good it 
might accomplish. 

The question is not one of words 
simply, but is closely connected with the 
mental vigor and progress of the boy. 
No fact is better established than that the 
use of tobacco by a growing student in- 
terferes seriously with school work. 

A remedy lies chiefly with the parents, 
but the attitude of all school authorities 
should be one of emphatic condemnation. 
Certainly their active influence should be 
combined with that of good citizens 


“everywhere for the suppression of a vice, 


the growth of which cannot fail to result 
in impaired health and vigor, physical, 
intellectual, and moral.—Report. 
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gince 1840. The book contains 94 full-page plates, 
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MARVELS OF RADIUM. 


BY PIERRE CUVIC, THE DISCOVERER, 


It is difficult to predict a great commer- 
cial future for a substance which requires 
a ton of material in order to make it pos- 
sible for one to extract a tenth of a gram 
of radium, 

Radium is obtained from pechbland, and 
has been found in Bohemia, but, as I 
nave said, a ton of pechbland is needed to 
ceive the amount of radium mentioned, 
ond its cost must be reckoned at about 
9,00 francs a gram. Vanadade d’Urane 
also gives a little radium, about in the 
came proportion as can be obtained from 
pechbland, There are deposits of this 
mineral in Colorado in your country, but 
| understand that they are found far 
from the beaten tracks, and can be ob- 
tained only at large expense. 

't is only fair for me to say that my 
wife and I made the discovery of radium 
together. We had a considerable quan- 
tity of pechbland at home for the purpose 
of carrying on certain experiments, and 
in the course of the work we were doing 
we noticed that the material in hand at 
times gave off peculiar rays, and also 
threw out a certain amount of heat. In 
eflect the discovery may be considered 


quite as accidental as was that of the 
X-rays. 

The heating powers of radium are very 
great, but so far its industrial uses appear 


GOD'S FAVORED NATION. 


When we look over the record of our 
crops for 1902, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the United States is God's 
favored nation. Some of us have been 
worrying ourselves because our imports 
for the year just closed were $950,000,000 
~-the largest in the history of the coun- 
try. But that worrying was unnecessary, 
because in corn alone we have a value of 


Entrance to the “ New” White House. 


$1,017,000,000—enough to pay. for all our 
imports and $67,000,000 more. Further- 
more, fully one-third of our imports were 
materials for manufacture, giving us that 
proportion of value $317,000,000, also to 
the good. In addivion, we must remem- 


The State Dining Room in the “ New” White House. 


to be very limited, as at the present price 
even the richest of your American mil- 
lionaires could hardly hope to have his 
house heated with the aid of this new 
discovery. Some use of radium has al- 
ready been made in the pra¢tice of medi- 
cine, and Dr. Daulas of the Hospital St. 
Louis has used it in skin diseases and 
found it efficacious in the treatment of 
cases of lupus. 

The substance has the remarkable 
property of continuously emitting heat 
without combustion, Half a pound of 
radium salt will evolve in one hour heat 
equal to that produced by the burning of 


ber that a further large proportion of our 
imports consisted of articles which we did 
not eat, drink, or wear out. The value 
of those articles—many millions—is also 
to the good. 

Even in the grass of the flelds, hay, we 
have a value of $542,000,000, nearly 
enough to pay for all our imports, Jess 
materials for manufacture, $633,000,000. 
If we add to the $542,000,000 for hay the 
value of the potato crop, the common, 
everyday potato, $134,000,000, we have 
$43,000,000 more than enough to pay the 
$633,000,000. 

Government expenditures for the past 


Executive Offices in the “New” White House. 


Cabinet Room in the ‘* New” White House. 


one-third of a cubic foot of hydrogen gas, 
and this evolution of heat continues for 
indefinite periods, leaving the salt at the 
chd of months of activity just as potent 
‘s at the beginning, We have in radium 
‘ substance having the power to gather 
up and convert into heat some form of 
ambient energy with which we are not 
yet conversant. A small tube containing 
radium, if kept in contact with the skin, 
“e ©ven carried in the pocket for some 
hours, is capable of -producing an open 
ore.—New York World. 


Lynch is like many other sol- 
‘rs of fortune, He doesn’t relish the 
isfortune.Washington Post, 


six months were $262,000,000. This, and 
$40,000,000 more, is covered by our oat 
crop, $303,000,000, or more than four times 
covered by our $1,017,000,000 corn crop. 
For the calendar year the total revenue 
of the government was about $580,000,000. 
God gave us out of the ground more than 
that in the following crop values:— 


Winter Wheat $266,000,000 
Spring wheat 155,000,000 
80,000,000 


$587,000,000 
The potato crop of $134,000,000 is only 
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$4,000,000 short of paying the $138,000,- 
000 recently and cheerfully voted to 
a Sam’s deserving pensioners for 

During the last six months, by the can- 
cellation of July of the remaining Span- 
ish war taxes, we fell behind $23,000,000 
in internal revenue receipts, but the flax 
seed crop of $31,000,000 covered that and 
$8,000,000 more. 

For the same period government ex- 
penditures were necessarily $21,000,000 
more than for the first half of 1901, but 
the rye and buckwheat crops of $25,000- 
000 covered that and $4,000,000 more 

We have $616,000,000 actual gold in our 
treasury, a larger amount than even King 
Solomon ever had, but we got that much 
and $60,000,000 more out of our ‘potato 
and hay crops alone. 

We have $1,329,000,000 money of all 
kinds in our treasury, which just equals 
what we get for our crops of corn, oats, 
and buckwheat. The total value of our 
year’s crops is $2,617,000,000, exclusive of 
cotton. Besides these present grand re- 
sults of our agricultural work for one 


year only, Uncle Sam still has 893,955,476 
acres of public lands to dispose of. The 
settlement and cultivation of this vast 
unused heritage, coupled with the West- 
ern and Southwestern irrigation expendi- 
tures authorized at the last session of 
Congress, and supplemented by adoption 
of the recommendations (based on suc- 
cessful experiments) of our well managed 
department of agriculture, for better and 
more diversified farming, will give us 
greater, far greater, agricultural results 
in the years to come. Surely “this is a 
goodly land,” which our forefathers were 
told “to go up and possess.”—Walter J. 
Ballard. 


Patient—‘‘My shoe hurts my foot, doc- 
tor, and has made quite a sore on my 
ankle.” 

Doctor—‘‘But, my dear man, I’m not a 
shoemaker!” 

Patient—“I know that you are not in 
his class as an exact scientist, but I 
thought perhaps you might give a guess 
for three dollars.” 
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Book I. By ALICE W. CooLey. 4§ cts, 
Book II. By ALIcE W. CooLey. 65 cts. 


Elementary Composition. By W. F. WEBSTER. 65 cts. 
Elementary Grammar. By W. F. WEBSTER. Jn preparation. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


i order to make this.section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Joseph Pulitzer has donated $2,000,000 
to found a school of journalism at Colum- 
bia University, which will hold toward 
the university a relation similar to that 
of its other professional schools. A build- 
ing for the school will be erected, at a 
cost of $750,000. 

An advisory board, to be nominated by 
the donor, will aid in devising a plan and 
course of instruction that will meet every 
requirement on the scholastic, as well as 
upon the more strictly practical side. 

Seven members of this board have al- 
ready been designated by the donor, and, 
with others to be selected hereafter, will 
be nominated to the trustees of Columbia 
University at their meeting in October. 
They are: Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, ex-officio; 
Whitelaw Reid, John Hay, secretary of 
state, St. Clair M’Kelway, Andrew D. 
White, Victor F. Lawson, of Chicago, 
General Charles H. Taylor, of Boston, 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University. 

The building for the school will proba- 
bly be completed by autumn of 1904, and 
it is hoped that the scnool may be opened 
soon after. The course of study will be 
two years. Candidates will be admitted 
upon an examination as to good charac- 
ter and intelligence, but previous colle- 
giate courses will not be required. 

The new dormitory which Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt has donated to the Shef- 
field scientific school of Yale University, 
and which is now being erected, will be 
named in memory of his brother, the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


As has been previousiy announced, the 
Northwestern University will shortly is- 
sue a call for a national conference to be 
held October 30-31, upon important prob- 
lems connected with our system of secon- 
dary education. This invitation to parti- 
cipate will be sent to the principals of 
leading high schools, academies, and 
seminaries throughout the country. 

The conference will be in many respects 
a unique one. It will be quite different 
from the ordinary teachers’ convention or 
association called to discuss purely peda- 
gogical questions. It will not deal with 
the problem of teaching arithmetic or 
algebra or Latin or Greek, nor with the 
best methods of integrating the branches 
of study which constitute the curriculum; 
nor will it discuss the respective merits 
of the classics and modern languages as 
means of liberal culture. All these ques- 
tions pertaining to pedagogy in the nar- 
row sense of the term will be left to one 
side, and the interest of the conference 
concentrated upon what may be called 
the broader elements of statesmanship 
involved in the organization of a national 
system of secondary education. 

The conference will deal with such 
questions as: The relation of the en- 
dowed academy, the private high school, 
and the seminary and the private prepar- 
atory school to the public high school as 
an essential element in the general 
scheme of secondary schools. It. will 
raise the question of the proper relation 
between the high school and the college, 
namely, whether the high school should 
be considered primarily as a preparatory 
school for the college and university, or 
whether it should be regarded as an inde- 
pendent institution with its own ends 
and aims, and if the latter be the true 
view, whether the college should adapt 
itself frankly to this situation and accept 
the curriculum which the high school 
works out as most suitable for its pur- 
poses as a satisfactory preparation for 
the college and university. 

The discussion of these and _ similar 
topics will make this conference a unique 
one, aud make it of far more general pub- 
lic interest than the ordinary meeting of 
teachers to discuss strictly pedagogical 
questions. 

The following is the list of topics sug- 
gested: — 

1. In view of the remarkable and ever- 
increasing grcwth of the public high 
schocl, what is the place of the private 
high school or endowed academy in our 
system of education? 

2. Is it desirable that the public high 
school should assume any responsibility 
for the moral and religious training of its 
pupils? and if so, what is possible and ad- 
visible in this matter? 

3. Should the public high school be 
looked upon primarily as a school to pre- 
pare young men and women for the col- 
lege and university? or should it be 
viewed as an independent school with its 
own important ends and aims, to which 
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preparation for higher institutions must 
be strictly secondary? 

4. If the latter is the correct view, 
what is the effect of the system of ac- 
credited schools adopted by the state uni- 
versities in the Mississippi valley? Does 
not this system tend to subordinate the 
high school, and force it into the position 
of a mere preparatory school for these’ in- 
stitutions? 

5. If this view of the independent 
character of the high school is a correct 
one, should the college frankly recognize 
the altered situation and accept any cur- 
riculum which the high school works out 
as suitable for its purposes as also suita- 
ble preparation for the college and uni- 
versity? 

6. Should the public high schools adopt 
the policy of dropping Greek as a required 
or optional study in the high school 
course, relegating this subject entirely to 
the college and university, thus putting 
it, in a sense, in the same category with 
Hebrew and similar languages? 

7. In case this plan is adopted, should 
the private high school and endowed 
academy and seminary follow the same 
system? or should they attempt to re- 
serve for Latin and Greek their tradi- 
tional place of importance in the prepar- 
atory work? 

8. If the academy, including the pri- 
vate high school and other preparatory 
schools, should insist on maintaining 
Greek, what would be the effect upon its 
future development of such a distinct 
separation from the functions and ideals 
of the public high school? 

9. Does it lie in the interest of our 
high schools and academies to imitate the 
social features of the college, including 
the fraternity system? If not, how can 
headway be made against the increasing 
encroachment of social demands upon 
the serious work of the high school? 

10. Is it feasible to arouse that par- 
ticular kind of interest in the public high 
school supported by taxation which will 
lead publie-spirited citizens to contribute 
to the better equipment and more ade- 
quate support of these schools as they 
now contribute to the maintenance of the 
academies and seminaries?—Evanston 
Index. ; 


SOME NEW JERSEY FIGUEES. 

Jersey City—Present population, 206,- 
000; increase in ten years, 43,000; increase 
in twenty years, 86,000; mayor’s estimate 
of population in 1923, 500,000. 

Newark—Present population, 245,000; 
increase in ten years, 64,000; increase in 
twenty years, 109,000; mayor’s estimate 
of population in 1923, 800,000. 

Elizabeth—Present population, 52,000: 
increase in ten years, 15,000; increase in 
twenty years, 10,000; mayor’s estimate of 
population in 1923, 100,000. 

New Brunswick—Present population, 
20,000; increase in ten years, 2,000; in- 
crease in twenty years, 3,000; mayor’s es- 
timate of population in 1923, 75,000. 

Trenton—Present population, 73,000; 
increase in ten years, 16,000; increase in 
twenty years, 44,000; mayor’s estimate of 
population in 1923, 125,vW0. 

Plainfield—-Present population, 15,000; 
increase in ten years, 4,000; increase in 
twenty years, 10,000; mayor’ estimate of 
population in 1923, 100,000. 

The Oranges--Present population, 55,- 
000; increase in ten years, 14,000; in- 
crease in twenty years, 24,000; mayor’s 
estimate of population in 1923, 125,000. 

Perth Amboy—Present population, 17,- 
000; increase in ten years, 7,500; increase 
in twenty years, 12,000; mayor’s estimate 
of population in 1923, 50,000. 


SCHOOLS IN MANILA. 


(Manila Times.) 

The attendance of the night schools in 
the city has reached its maximum limit, 
and for lack of teachers and buildings 
thousands are being turned away daily. 
The city superintendent confirmed this 


statement to-day by stating that at least 
two thousand applicants for night work 
had~been turned away since the opening 
of the schools. Most of those who have 
applied for entrance to the schools come 
from the laboring class throughout the 
city, who find it impossible to attend in 
in the daytime. 

The 150 teachers who are now em- 
ployed in the schools are unable to take 
care of the 3,000 pupils who are now at- 
tending the schools, and it is the superin- 
tendent’s intention to request an addi- 
tional fifty to be designated for the city 
work. The fifty referred to are Filipino 
teachers, and in the event that suitable 
buildings are obtained for the secondary 
schools, an additional number of twenty 
American teachers will be asked for. 

If the building proposition should be 
solved, four secondary schools will be as- 
tablished in the city, three of which will 
be for boys, and the other one will be for 
the girls who wish to carry on commercial 
work. Every day the schools are turning 
away applicants who cannot be accommo- 
dated unless the secondary schools are in 
operation. The demand is for commer- 
cial instruction. It is true that there are 
many business schools throughout the 
city which claim to prepare students for 
business, but when these students take 
the civil service examinations, they are 
found wanting. Hence the agitation for 
secondary schools which can prepare the 
students for commercial work, civil ser- 
vice examinations, and college. 

The city schools started this year with 
a fifty per cent. stronger attendance than 
last year, and the present attendance is 
considerably larger than at any time last 
year. And the only reason for the at- 
tendance not doubling that of last year, 
is the lack of accommodations which the 
authorities are unable to cope with. 

There are 766 students registered at the 
close of the third week in the Normal In- 
stitute of Pangasinan. Of these, 340 are 
in Lingayen. Every pueblo in Pangasinan 
is represented by one or more teachers, 
and many adults who are not teachers 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to study during the ten weeks’ term. 

The new schoolhouse in Dugupan is 
said to be one of the most commodious 
and best equipped in the archipelago. It 
has twelve large recitation rooms, and an 
assembly hall capable of seating 750 peo- 
ple. The cost of the building was 26,000 
pesos. The pupils at Lingayan occupy 
the three large buildings which have been 
provided for the provincial high school. 

The American teachers at Dagupan are: 
Shirley E. Roberts, principal; Paul A. 
Sifferd, assistant principal; Roy B. Black- 
man, H. M. Campbell, Frank J. George, 
B. E. Neal, O. L. Neal, H. S. Gray, C. E. 
Steele, George E. Pruitt, Miss Eleanor L. 
Donaldson, and Miss Abby B. Pear- 
son, and Miss Joaquina Perez (Filipina); 
at Lingayen: T. D. Anglemyer, principal; 
H. B. Goodin, D. M. Kirby, Frank Robert- 
son, Raymond Stockton, Mrs. L. P. New- 
som, Mrs. Grace Hardeman, and Mrs. 
Ethel Stockton, and four Filipino teach- 
ers: Messrs. Pablo Mejia, Proceso Fer- 
nandez, Hugo Zarate, and Vincente de 
Leon. 

The subjects taught are: English, arith- 
metic, history, geography, Spanish, book- 
keeping, mechanical and freehand draw- 
ing, music, typewriting, and nature study. 


In addition to the regulation academic 
work, a model school of 200 municipal 
pupils has been organized in Dagupan for 
practice teaching under the supervision 
of American teachers. This has proved 
extremely satisfactory, and is considered 
one of the most valuable features of the 
curriculum, 

Last year the province was so stricken 
with cholera that schools of any sort were 
impossible during the months of July and 
August, 


“IT? IS ALL ENTERTAINING” DE- 


SERVES A WIDE READING”— 
“A UNIQUE BOOK.” 


The strenuous life of a man who “gets 
there” is always fascinating and inspiring 
to us all. Our léading authors and liter- 
ary editors throughout our country have 
read and highly commended the story of 
such a life as graphically and humorously 
related in that popular new book, “The 
Gentleman from Everywhere,” written by 
the well-known teacher, preacher, town- 


builder, United States government com- 
missioner, and stump speaker, James 
Henry Foss, A. M., of Boston. Over 800 
of our foremost literati have advised the 
public to read this racy and instructive 
volume, and many of their interesting let- 
ters are printed in the publisher’s hand- 
some brochure, which we will be pleased 
to give you at our office. Here are a few 
samples of their commendations: Hon. 
John D. Long, ex-secretary United States 
navy: “I have read Mr. Foss’ book with 
muca interest. It is all entertaining, but 
I especially enjoyed the reproductions of 
our New England, far western, and 
southern life, for which the author is ex- 
cellently equipped.” General Curtis 
Guild, lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts: “This story is told with a quiet 
humor, with an eye for picturesque de- 
tail that lends it more than ordinary in- 
terest. It is well written and deserves a 
wide reading.” 

Rev. W. L. Davidson, D. D., secretary 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
and superintendent instruction of Chau- 
tauqua literary circles: “This is certainly 
@ unique book, fascinating from start to 
we and brimful of valuable informa- 

on.” 

The editors of the Journal of Education 
enjoyed the reading of this book so muc:) 
that we have secured several copies which 
may be obtained at our office. We will 
supply canvassers and dealers at a liberal 
discount from the retail price, $1.50. 

Teachers will especial y enjoy this book, 
written by a veteran teacher who eluci- 
dates his original methods of inspiring 
enthusiasm for study during his nearly 
quarter of a century very successful en- 
gagement as teacher, school committee, 
and superintendent of some of our leading 
towns and cities. 

New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, 
Boston. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
- = world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

w’s Soothi -five 
— ng Syrup. Twenty-fi 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers 
this year, and is running short of candidates. 


We want one hundred first-class teach- 


ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position f if : 
ified to do good work and will give us the eppectanty. i a 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Now is the time to register. 


81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agencv 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirab rad 
work from Kindergarten to University, including teachers and School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


LLOUGH. 


BOSTO 


Teachers 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


have been the most successful this Agency has ever known — the aggregate of 

atively atti salaries for places secured being double that of any month in its history. Compar- 
a 2 = e of this was due to the great Boston meeting, as the results of the work there are only begin- 
awn 4, 7 € tangible form. But places all over the country have been coming our,way, in unusual degree, 
co S responsibility and high salaries. The and people go to an agency with twenty years 
~ =A, usiness is a piofession, like medicine, of successful work behind it as they go to a 
oe wenn ae has grown old in a community that has learned to trust him. ‘ Your judgment is what 
iad ated 7 come to us again and again this year, often where it was especially gratifying, and our 
reful judgment every piace has had. Many of our best candidates we have had to recommend 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


MERI A introduces to Coll 
f an IGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, speciaiists, and other teachers to eges, 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. wht, 0.'P ATT, wwe 


’ N with good general education wanted for department work in Hi 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory and 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying #60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Leads in the percentage of its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


TEACHGRS WANTSD. 


Ww: need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost, Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, % GRAHAM, LL.D. Mgr., 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary is 
the title of a new lexicon just issued by 


Laird & Lee, Chicago. The new book is 
certainly a surprise in every way. Even 


the exterior deviates from the beaien 


track. Instead of a somber dead black or 
homely sheepskin, it presents itself in a 
handsome _half-leather binding with an 
appropriate design, pressed in gold. 

An examination of the dictionary itself 
fully upholds the excellent impression 
produced by the first glance. The type 
is exceptionally clear, the definitions are 
concise and comprehensive, pronunciation 
marked for every word, etymology made 
interesting by giving the meaning of the 
root-word where it is not self-explana- 
tory, synonyms well selected and ampli- 
fied by cross references. The vocabulary 
words are printed with a capital initial 
only when required, and the irregular 
plurals and verb forms are spelled out, all 
of which is exceedingly helpful to the stu- 
dent, business man or writer. 

At the end of the dictionary proper fol- 
lows a remarkable number of encyclo- 
pedic features: Dictionaries of biography, 
geography, biblical and classical names, 
musical terms, abbreviations, foreign 
phrases, metric system tables, and a page 
on proofreading. The publishers have 
succeeded in making a book usually con- 
sidered dry and uninteresting, a diction- 
ary, attractive and entertaining; we pre- 
dict for the work a place in all the schools 
and colleges. 738 pages. Both editions 
thumb-indexed. Library edition, half 
leather, gold stamped marble edges, 
$2.50. School edition, silk cloth, stamped 
in two inks, stained edges, $1.50. 


HOTEL EMPIRE. 


What was once the cafe of the Hotel 
Empire, Broadway and Sixty-third street, 
New York, is now a beautiful library and 
reading room. The hotel occupies the 
whole block front on Sixty-third street, 


between Broadway and Columbus avenue, 
and the new library and reading room is 
on the northeast corner of the building. 
on the ground floor, with an entrance 
also from the corridor opposite the din- 
ing-room door. The room, 42x63 feet, is 
richly furnished in the style of the Second 
Empire, the prevailing color being red; 
red plush portieres; red curtains, with 
lambrequins bearing the imperial wreath 
and the monogram of the hotel in gold; 
red embossed wall paper, with carpet to 
match in color and design, the graceful 
columns which support the delicately- 
tinted ceiling also being red. 
ay wall panels, in artistic contrast, 
rate re with a narrow carved mould- 
ne a a cream shade touched wita gold, 
inte ee and window frames being 
mt ar in color. There are a few small 
— owoms chairs of light weight, so as to 
the asily moved about the room, all of 
other seats being large arm-chaire 
a. nee chairs upholstered in red, and 
ref rey in their appearance of com- 
inves at they are almost audible in their 
tion to be seated, A number of low 


tables are placed at convenient points. 
These are of rosewood highly polished; 
the book-cases are of dark mahogany, 
with bright brass trimmings. 

At night the scene in this library is 
quiet, restful, soothing, and home-like. 
The room is then lighted by electricity, 
the fixtures including side brackets, elec. 
troliers depending from the ceiling, and 
a number of large table lamps. All the 
lights have shades, the outside of the 
shades being of red silk, to match the 
other decorations, and the inside being of 
white silk, to shed light on book or news- 
paper. The tasteful decorations, and the 
pretty scene in this department, bring to 
mind the smaller salons in such select 
houses as the ‘Hotel Meurice” or the 
“Windsor,” in the Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

The Empire library at present contains 
810 volumes, which have been wisely se- 
lected for popular reading. They include 
the leading and standard works of fiction 
from Scott, Dickens, and George Eliot, of 
a by-gone day, down to Rudyard Kipling, 
Stevenson, and Zangwill, of the present. 
American authors are fully represented; 
French, by Victor Hugo’s “Les Miser- 
ables” among others, not including Zola; 
and German by their most famous works 
of romance. 


VARIETIES. 

“Mary!” her father called downstairs, 
“just ask your young man if he doesn’t 
think it’s pretty near bedtime.” 

“Yes, papa,’ replied the sweet girl, 
after a pause. “George says if you’re 
sleepy go to bed by all means.”—Toledo 
Bee. 

Teacher—‘Correct the sentence, ‘The 
liquor what the man bought was soon 
drank.’ ” 

Bright Pupil—‘The man who bought 
the liquor was soon drunk.” 


A Sunday school teacher recently told 
her class about the cruelty involved in 
docking horses. ‘Can any little girl tell 
me,” she said, ‘of any appropriate verse of 
Scripture referring to such treatment?” 

There was a pause, and then a small 
girl arose and said solemnly, “What God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

Dauber—“Wonder what Mahlstick is at 
now? The last time I saw him he was 
finishing up a landscape.” 

Gamboge—‘And the last time I saw 
him he was painting the town.” 

Parker—‘What’s wrong? You seem 
worried.” 

Streeter—‘I am. I wrote two notes— 
one to my brother asking him if he took 
me for a fool, and the other to Miss Gold- 
ing asking her if she would be mine. 
While I was out somebody telephoned 
‘Yes,’ and I don’t know which of ’em it 
was.”—Chicago News. 

Tom—‘‘I can read your thoughts.” 

Clara—‘“I can hardly believe it, for if 
you could you wouldn’t sit so far away.” 


—Indianapolis Journal, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 14th St., Established 1856, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. ANGELES, Cai., 525 Stimson Bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other settion. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P,. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN B ipa. Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


Winship 
29-A Beacon St. . « « Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc URNAL OF Epucation who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 


Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 

Recommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wan sending u: , on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


No. 61 EK. 9th St.. New York. 
Teachers Wanted es” 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Report Committee Fifteen. 


By Dr..W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St.. New York, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers: one, open to 
high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years college 
work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education. 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology : Music; Manual Training; Speech 
and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science ; History; Languages, 
ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. Two years 
courses based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the degree S. B., 
Ph. B., or A. B, About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 

The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods. They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work. 

For circulars giving full details of courses, 


Address 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


GOOD WRITING "60 tours. 


; was the great event in 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship seo 
Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness. 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is manne by the originator and author, It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 
people of common 


It is adapted for people who think and work, ‘cm dies; 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
“ Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price is $1, 69 pp., fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 

will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch Of YOUr Life si ning na 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a“ joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people 
It reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were not taught right ; teachers and publishers taflied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and _——— you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect— failure, Testimonials in 10,000ds. 
: s s We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print vent Prices low and workmanship the 
é very best. ye do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. 
We print the best for the money. As teachers we 


ixler’s School S$ 
B know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
IX eT S 00 ouvenITS prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in schoo! life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style to each order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


Out in September 
INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, Principal 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Introduction and Cover Design by Henry T. Bailey. . GIVES THEORY AND PRACTICE COMBINED. 


Fully illustrated with half-tones and drawings, showing practical and every-day work in 
Raphia, Reed, Cord, ete. ; also in all branches of School Gardening. 


Price, cloth, $1.50 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Also publishers of Kixpercarten Review, $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Wanted, TEACHERS 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
SCHOOL OF 
P E D A G OG Y write us for particulars. 


A Graduate School of educational scien We Pry liberal cash commissions, 
furnishing thorough professional equi 2 and furnish all necessary supplies 


for teachers wishing to fit themselves 
grades of higher educational work. 
The Degrees of Master of Pedagogy and free of cost. 
Dector of Pedagogy are conferred. 
The School is closely allied to various depart Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


ments of the University, including University 
College, the Graduate School and Schools of JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
’ 
2-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 


Medicine and Law, courses in which are open 
to the students of this School, 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


HIS is one of the greatest educational studies ever published. Every teacher, 

minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 

The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 
“Jukes” family of degenerates. Shiftlessness, ignorance, and neglect have given 
to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000 ; while a high original purpose, 
good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


1,400 of the “world’s noblemen.” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
* Jukes-Edwards” is an excellent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral reform 
wherever it may be read. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that tells, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 


SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
would like to see all our teachers and parents read 
Jukes-Edwards.” 


SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oil ony, Pa.— It 
seems to me that it would be a good pian to have 
some one read a review of ‘‘Jukes-Edwards” before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many as pos- 
sible. The facts in the book should be known by 
every one. 


SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, Pa.—I have used 
“Jukes-Edwards” in my Normal Class, and I would 
be glad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The moral is obvious, and it is emphatically as- 
serted 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 
Payton, Ohio.— * * * The book should be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 


From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—One of the most intensely inter. 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force of training and environment, and 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity, The 
Jukes family offers illustration of degener-. 
acy, while a study of the Edwards family presents 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numer. 
ous sermons and abundant food for thought to 
parents, 


LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transcript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. . . . . Not 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public school training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous. 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — lc 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi: e (Jon- 
athan Edwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training bis eleven children, and shows a gene- 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco, Cal.— 


Forcible arguments for mental and moral training. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nature Study Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by the classes of children in public schools. 


Boards, 120 pages. Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON ; 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 10th St. 


. CHICAGO: 
378 Michigan Ave. 


cNIVK: RSILY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, »* 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHING} 
- est St. 
COMPANY v New York. v 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AnpD OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEw ENGLAND PuBLisHinGc Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
43 East 19th St., New YorkK. 


203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and traiu- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITT=MORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUVOL, BRIDGEWATER, MA88. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


A. G. YoOEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWIT#. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrrousuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


MY WOODLAND INTIMATE 


12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8c e 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


Author of “ Mr. Chupes and 
Miss Jenny.” 


TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


WITH THE TREES trees 
of the trees. 
Author of ‘With the Wild Flowers” and 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


“Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers.” 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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